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The Acquittal of Col. Butler 


By William Marion Reedy 


HE acquittal of Col. Edward Butler upon trial 
for bribery at Columbia the other day, has 
rather diminished the popular appreciation of 

the legal abilities of Circuit Attorney Folk. To the 
general public it seemed that the Circuit Attorney had 
the ex-boss, as the saying is, “dead to rights,” that, at 
least, he had a remarkably strong case of circumstan- 
tial evidence, that the circumstantial evidence only 
needed corroboration to make it conclusive. The Cir- 
cuit Attorney did not produce the evidence he claimed 
to have that would “cinch” the case. Mr. Folk said 
he would prove the presence of Col. Butler upon the 
floor of the House of Delegates on the evening of the 
day upon which the bribery was committed, to smash 
Col. Butler's alibi. Mr. Folk didn’t present such evi- 
dence. He had witnesses, or, at least, a witness, at 
hand, who, he said, would disprove Col. Butler’s alibi, 
but that witness was not put upon the stand. As the 
case apparently hinged upon the proof of Col. Butler’s 
presence on the evening mentioned, it was strange that 
Mr. Folk should have failed to present witnesses to 
that effect other than men who were, by their own 
statements, participants in the crime which they 
wished to fasten upon Butler. This makes the matter 
look like a simple one of a badly prepared case on the 
State’s part. Furthermore, it seems that the failure 
to convict Col. Butler of giving up the $47,500 to the 
Delegates will result in there being no proof that the 
Delegates received the $47,500 from anyone, and that 
upon this point the entire group of nineteen boodlers 
may finally be discharged. 

It is clear that the jury of rural farmers at Ful- 
ton was not convinced of the irrefragability of the 
State’s case. They didn’t believe the “squealers” and 
the testmony didn’t show that anyone had seen Col. 
Butler give the moneyto the representatives of thecom- 
bine. For all they knew some other person might 
have made a rendezvous with the boodlers at Col. 
Butler’s office and obtained the money from that other 
person. ‘The case against Butler was circumstantially 
good only to the door of the Colonel’s office, but no 
further. 
against Col. Butler was discredited by the fact that 
they united to put the guilt upon him, but not one 
of them had seen the money passed from him to their 
representatives. There was no proof that the money 
came from Butler, and the jury could not convict him 


The testimony of the squealing boodlers 


upon suspicion, however strongly backed up by the 
Colonel’s reputation. Just how weak the State’s case 
was may best be imagined, by those who did not hear 
it presented, from the fact that on the first ballot ten 
of the jurors voted for acquittal. This means, if it 
mean anything, that there was no case at all. 

The Circuit Attorney would seem, therefore, to 
have “fallen down” upon the one big case of all those 
he has made. It will not help him in the least that 
this is the case of the wealthiest and most politically 
powerful of all the men indicted, for it is plain that 
the defendant was saved, not so much by the admitted 


genius of his counsel, as by the flimsiness of the 


State’s case. It was not Edward Butler’s wealth that 
cleared him. 

When the Supreme Court reversed a former ver- 
dict against Butler, and discharged him, and when 
the same tribunal reversed the decisions in other 
boodle cases, Mr. Folk and his friends made a loud 
outcry about “technicalities.” Mr. Folk “appealed 
from the Supreme Court to the people.” What will 
he do now? The people, through a jury, have “knocked 
out” Mr. Folk as a lawyer, even more completely than 
the Supreme Court has done. The jury at Fulton 
could find no case against Butler, just as the Supreme 
Court found no case against him in the record of his 
The jury 


trial for another offense at Columbia. 


didn’t care for Mr. Folk’s speeches. It couldn’t see 
the evidence as justifying conviction. It was told 
that the evidence would be forthcoming to connect 
Col. Butler with the passage of the lighting bill, and 
Mr. Folk did not make 
The verdict not to be 
found fault with, no matter how strong may be popu- 


the delivery of the money. 
good his promise. is one 
lar suspicion of Butler. Butler was not being tried 
upon his reputation, but upon the facts, and the Cir- 
cuit Attorney simply did not have the vital, necessary 


facts. 


When this fact is remembered as against the claims 
and pretensions of those persons who are booming 
Mr. Folk for Governor, it will not conduce to an ex- 
altation of the public opinion of the Circuit Attorney’s 
abilities. The lawyers who will be asked for their 
opinion of the case will probably be unanimous in say- 
ing that the case was not made, and was badly tried. 
If the people get the idea that Mr. Folk failed in abili- 
ty in trying the biggest case he had, they are likely 
to conclude that he hasn’t the ability requisite to the 
filling of the fsovernor’s chair. The people will be 
quick to see that the verdict of the Fulton jury is a 
strong endorsement of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the State against Mr. Folk’s methods in the 
trial of other boodle cases. The event is a severe 
set-back to Mr. Folk’s candidacy, since his greatest 
distinction was that he had “caught Butler, the boss 
of St. The Butler case Mr. Folk’s 
heaviest gun. The jury has spiked it very effectively. 

As for other political effects of the verdict, there 


Louis.” was 


will be none. It is wrong to assume that the verdict 
will make Col. Butler resume his bosship in St. Louis. 
The Colonel may possibly soften somewhat in his an- 
tipathy towards the man who tried to send him to the 
penitentiary now that the accomplishment of that pur- 
pose is impossible, but the Colonel is not the power in 
St. Louis that he was. It is doubtful if he controls 
enough wards in the city to make himself a factor in 
the State convention. It is extremely probable that 
the Colonel is wise enough to know that, in spite of 
the verdict and the Supreme Court’s reversal of his 
first case, his advocacy of any candidate for the gov- 
ernorship would injure the beneficiary thereof. 

I think that the opinion of the City of St. Louis 


upon the Butler verdict is one of mildly cynical con- 





currence therein. Col. Butler is a St. Louis institution. 
He is 


a man of strong domestic virtues, and his misdeeds, 


He is a man of force, of gumption, of humor. 


if he has been guilty of any, have been done in the 
cause, largely, of the so-called better element, or at 
least, of the more progressive business element. Col. 
Butler is recognized as having been the agent of many 
men and institutions of importance. He stood be- 
tween enterprise and those who legislatively bucca- 
He jewed down the blackmailers 
Add to this that Col. 


Butler is advanced in years, and that in his long ca- 


neered against it. 
of great business ventures. 


reer, he has done many good things in a good way for 


What’s the Matter With the Transit 


IIE sensation-making case of the St. Louis 
Transit Company is of easy diagnosis. It is 


There’s an excessive 
The original 
conscienceless promoters defied prudence and common 


one of acute dropsy. 
quantity of water in its negotiations. 


sense alike in their sordid eagerness to enrich them- 
selves at the expense of the shareholders and the pub- 
lic in general. They called into being a company whose 
future and service and finances would be above all 
doubt or criticism but for the addition of an enormous 
amount of share-capital to an already crushing bonded 
indebtedness. The management of the company, at the 
present time, is open to little censure. In the inaus- 
picious circumstances it is placed, it may be said to be 
doing the best it can. It is badly hampered and 
harrassed in various ways, but especially by the press- 
ing necessity of the utmost economy in expenditures. 
If the management had been other than it was in 
the last year or two, the financial condition of the 
company would be far worse than it is known to 
be at this writing. In addition to this, there is the 
invincible hostility of the public, engendered by mem- 
ories of the great, tumultuous, disastrous strike of 
1900, as well as by the inability of the management 
to furnish at short notice, and in the face of great 
obstacles, such service as the public demands and is 
entitled to. The management would gladly add new 
and better cars to its equipment if the directors were 
not compelled to set aside such large sams for inter- 
est and dividend purposes. The innumerable damage 
suits aggravate the financial malaise of the company. 
Many or most of these suits are purely speculative, 
brought on the most trivial grounds, and filed by 
fifth-rate lawyers known as “ambulance chasers,” 
who anticipate fat contingent fees. 

The organizers of the St. Louis Transit Company 
made a serious, unpardonable blunder in guaranteeing 
the five per cent. dividend on the $20,000,000 United 
Railways preferred stock, of which about $17,000,000 
is outstanding. That dividend has never been earned, 
and, therefore, would never have been paid but for 
the guaranty. While it gratified holders of the shares, 
it embarrassed the company and deprived it of the 
use of funds so peremptorily needed that they had 
to be provided through loans made at none too ad- 
vantageous interest rates. 


‘A drastic readjustment of the finances and cap- 
italization of the company appears to be in order 
and insistently called for by late developments and 
future contingencies. As matters stand, the finances 
are badly, perplexingly involved. The company is 
It will be neither 


handicapped in multifarious ways. 
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many people and many institutions, and has never ‘de- 
serted his friends or put up a plea for sympathy tn his 
troubles, and you have a culminating consideration 
that leads the people who, are neither the friends, as 
sociates and supporters of boodlers, nor rabid and un- 
mitigated reformers, to agcept the exculpation of the 
old boss as being, upon the whole, anything but a 
defeat of justice. Common opinion of Col. But- 
ler is not that he is a saint, but that he is an out- 
growth of conditions for which the whole community 
is responsible. He didn’t invent boodling, and he did 
not profit by it more than did many church-going and 


puritanical folks who were interested in the schemes 


i y”) 


strong nor popular until its capitalization has been 
submitted to financial surgery of a sort that, while 
temporarily painful, should in the end redound to the 
benefit of all concerned. A continuation of present 
conditions can only add to financial and managerial 
difficulties and to the losses of the shareholders. 

A reorganized Transit Company, along conservative 
lines, would mean a better company in every way. 
It would free the management from an incubus under 
which it is now hopelessly struggling and _ straining, 
give the people the longed-for and urgently needed 
improved service, and, eventually, reimburse share- 
holders for losses temporarily entailed. The position of 
the company is not hopeless, by any means, but may 
stupid 


be rendered so by malevolent rumors, by 


financiering, by mole-eyed temporizing and by the 
tactics and practices of certain human vultures who 
feed and fatten on the misfortunes of others. 

Of course we must remember, too, that conditions 


the country over militate against the company’s stand- 


for which he was agent. It is not necessary that one 


should justify this attitude. The fact is simply stated 
that St. Louis, where Butler is known at his best and 
at his worst, is not strongly moved to indignation or 
protest over his acquittal, but is, on the other hand, 
rather glad that the old man is not to end his days in 
prison. This is not “civic righteousness,” perhaps ; 
nor Spartan virtue, but it is, at least, human in the 
common run of people to say that they are not sorry 
that a man they have known for a long time should 
not be sent to the penitentiary, when a jury of twelve 
men decide that there wasn’t evidence enough against 


him to send him there. 


Company ? 7) 
@ By Motorman 


ing. The general slump affects the stock when people 
who speculate are “letting go of everything.” This is 
a pessimistic time and allowances must be made for 
the general blue tone. Whatever justification there 
may appear to be for the talk of a receivership, it is 
well to remember that the prospect of the company for 
an enormous and profitable business during the coming 
ten months is very good indeed. I should say that 
this city can’t afford to let the Transit Company go 
into the hands of a receiver at this time. It would 
hurt the city all over the country. It is probable 
that the company’s plight has been and is being exag- 
gerated for the purposes of certain speculative forces. 
Things look bad in the light that is thrown upon them 
te make them look so, but there is no need that any 
one should tear up or burn his Transit stock just 
now. ‘Transit stock was never regarded as an invest- 
ment stock by the wise. THe Mirror always deemed 
it good only to speculate in, but it is cruel now to 


say to the local losers “I told you so.” 


The Turf Trust LooKs Wobbly 


By W. 


HEN you see it in the Mrrror it is true. The 

Mirror was the first paper to announce 

that the Western Jockey Club would havea 

fight on its hands in Chicago, as_ well as in St. Louis, be- 
fore the spring meetings opened, and the prediction was 
made several weeks ago. At first it was not credited 
in local racing circles. Even the Union Jockey Club 
officials tried to discredit it, but there is evidence that 
the St. Louis opponents of Messrs. Cella, Adler and 
Tilles have been making great but quiet progress in 
their turf war, by shaping an independent racing cir- 
cuit. With opposition tracks in Chicago, St. Louis 
and New Orleans, co-operating with the Eastern and 
California Jockey Clubs, the Western Jockey Club 
appears to be “up against” a war of no small propor- 
tions. While the so-called Turf Trust may have most 
of the money they seem not to have all the brains. 
And, besides, there has been so much money in racing 
it was inevitable that capital should be attracted to 
that form of investment. At present it looks as if the 
Western Jockey Club is at the mercy of its opponents 
and must grant the requests of the new tracks in St. 
Louis and New Orleans and of Worth in Chicago or 


face a well organized enemy having control of the 


M. R. 


best horses in the East and West. Well posted turf- 
men are of the opinion that the Western Jockey 
Club is done for and that a new turf governing body, 
perhaps an organization of the Eastern and new 
Western bodies, will be the result. The success of the 
new tracks dependsaltogether upon the horse-owners’ 
readiness to support them, and Union and Worth 
both have assurances in this respect in the shape 
of numerous applications for stable room. Another 
thing that can be looked for after the war has begun 
is the flop of Hot Springs. There is scarcely any 
doubt that Hot Springs is ready to quit the Western 
Jockey Club at a moment's notice. They received 
their dates under the hardest kind of pressure and 
are not so sure of getting them next year, if they 
must ask. 

The situation is one of acute interest to St. Louis, 
because of the personalities involved in the struggle. 
The Adler, Cella, Tilles combination is strong because 
i They 


They 


it is progressive. The members are popular. 
stand well in political as well as racing circles. 
“let go” of their money. They have kept the sport 
clean. They won a “tannery from a shoestring” them- 


selves and that commands admiration. 
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On the other hand, “Pope” Pat Carmody is popu- 
lar and has popular men associated with him. He 
had little to start on but his idea and his enthusiasm, 
but he went up against the combination with great 
nerve and his idea is represented by half a million 
dGiars it a race track property to-day. Carmody 
has scared the syndicate with the legislature. He has 


” 


a “dip in” in local politics as well, and with strong 


support. There is a pull in his favor in the East 
through “Dry Dollar’ Sullivan and the Belmonts. 
Carmody is giving the syndicate a battle such as 
they gave the swells and high financiers of the St. 
Louis Jockey Club when the latter would have frozen 
them out. Pat Carmody is no novice. He has been 
an actor with Forrest; as a soldier he arrested Clement 
L. Vallandigham; he was a high power in the Fenian 


raid on Canada; he has been Mayor of Moberly; he 
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inaugurated the astonishing rule of any drink of the 
best goods at ten cents in St. Louis; he makes a 
tip-top speech, sings a good song and used to be 
“a serapper from the old house.” This explains how 
he can build a race track of the best type in spite 
of a trust and against the hard times tendency in 
one year. Carmody is no “accident” and no quitter. 
He is sure of racing, and good racing, at his track, 
With 
support in the East and West and South, Carmody is 


and that is considerably more than “something.” 


“in it” in a way that makes him difficult of dislodg- 
ment. As Bob Acres would say, “it’s a very pretty 
quarrel as it stands,” and the stock in the new Union 
Jockey Club is valuable for other purposes than wall- 
papering, even if the daily papers are united in an 
effort to disparage the enterprise and discredit its 
management. 


The City, the Fair and Boodle 


By William Marion Reedy 


T is considerably less than ninety days until the 
opening of the World’s Fair, and look at “our 
beloved city!” Is it, in itself, a glorious exhibit 

to the world? I trow not. What are we going to do 
about it—about the streets, the transportation facili- 
ties, the city institutions, the whole business? The Fair 
will be beautiful—when completed—but the city itself! 
What can be done in the time at the city’s disposal ? 
Is this the City Beautiful? And is the mental attitude 
of the St. Louisan one of joyousness over the pros- 
pect of the Fair? Hardly. The Fair approaches with 
every one telling a hard luck story, with the Fair 
itself asking for $4,500,000 from the Government, as a 
loan. All of which is not cheerful. Is it not about 
time that there should be “something doing’ to put 
the city in better shape than it is to receive its guests 
from all parts of the world? Doesn't the situation call 
for double-leaded editorials in the daily papers and 
mass-meetings of the citizens to devise some way of 
vetting something done that will enable the city io 
make a showing between now and the first of May? 
Or is it better that we “shut up”—shut up our eyes 
to the conditions that are evident, shut up our mouths 
that they may not utter truths, shut up our ears that 
we may not hear the criticism of the early-coming 
well, like what it 





stranger that the city looks like 
looks like? I don’t know. 


The State, the city, the Fair, everything hereabouts 
has been “knocked” by “home talent’’ so industriously 
that one hesitates to call attention to things that are, 
or should be, only too self-evident. It might be well 
for this city, right now, if the conditions were dis- 
cussed openly in the great papers. A little later we 
shall see that the conditions will be an issue in poli- 
tics. A little while and the blame will be put upon 
this man or that who happens to be in a position of 
prominence. The blame doesn’t lie anywhere so 
clearly as it does with the newspapers that have been 
content to present only such news about the state of 
affairs as they received from the World’s Fair pub- 
licity bureau in “manifold” copy. There has been no 
criticism, hence no stirring up to action. There has 
There 
has been an utter neglect of practical work in the 
creation of the sentiment for a fine city to show the 


W orld. 


been no stimulation of officials to activity. 


Why? Simply because the newspapers have 
been too busy displaying and enlarging upon the 


discovery of legislative crookedness. The papers 


have been blackening the town in “playing politics.” 


They have been printing sensations that made people 
elsewhere think the city a sink hole of iniquity, but 
they have done nothing at all to hasten the work of 
making the city presentable. The papers have even 
destroyed the plans to transport the people to the 
Fair, and handle the freight to the Fair. The city 
authorities have had no encouragement to go ahead 
with public work. No editorial pen has been moved 
to hasten up the vote upon a bond issue to improve 
the city’s appearance. We have heard and read noth- 
ing but boodle, boodle, boodle, until the impression of 
leprous rottenness created abroad has been such al- 
most as to eclipse the impressiveness of the Fair. 
There is no one to blame except the newspapers, if the 
world at large comes here looking chiefly for a first- 
class exhibit of boodlers. 

The boodle and corruption cry has paralyzed civic 
action to an extent. The city has done nothing com- 
pared to what it should have done, and could have 
done, and would have done, had it not been that 
public sentiment, through the press, had been centered 
upon nothing but the punishment of a few legislative 
thieves. The city might have been aroused in a way 
to have given us a better appearance, but that wasn’t 
to the newspaper taste. We have been dinned to 
deafness with the howl of boodle. 

The New St. Louis spirit—where is it manifest 
outside of the Fair proper? Why is it not manifest 
in the city itself? Because the city has been unduly 
humiliated and besmirched in its own opinion. The 
effect of the boodle cry has been to deter from action 
in an hundred matters for fear of the cry of “graft.” 
Public interest has been directed to unhealthy and 
unprofitable concern with corrupt things of the past. 
The good men of the present have been discouraged 
in their attempt to shape public feeling towards con- 
structive good. The public have been allowed to 
think of nothing but the old wrongs. The imminently 
necessary material betterment of the city has been 
an ignored cause. There has been a fearsome hulla- 
baloo over corruption, but there is no one in the peni- 
tentiary, and during the turmoil the improvement of 
the city has been practically forgotten, until with the 
near approach of the Fair the immensity of the prac- 
tical work undone, that might have been done, is 
such as almost to astound the intelligence that se- 
riously contemplates it. 

What will the visitor say, looking at the World's 
Fair city as it will appear? “I have heard of boodle, 


and boodle, and yet again boodle. The city looks it.” 


The Fair has been _ perfunetorily boomed and 
boosted, [Il admit, but the Fair has been made secon 
dary to boodle. The citizens have not been stirred 
to enthusiasm. ‘They have been, to an extent, stupefied 
by the insistence upon the magnifying of boodle and 
boodle influence. What has been done has been ig- 
nored and suppressed to make room for the celebra- 
tion of boodle. The work that might have been 
done if the people had been worked upon to good, 
materially patriotic ends is 


practical, constructive, 


incalculable. And so one says, look at the city to- 
day and consider all its conditions and circumstances, 
and say honestly, whether it is the city which five 
years ago we vowed we would show to the world! 
We have been hypnotized by the boodle cry. We 
have been distracted from our duty as hosts of the 
world by too much looking at our own sores. Most 
of the financial difficulty that should not but does af- 
flict the World’s Fair city is due to the same cause. 
The boodle cry has scared money away ;it has depressed 
values; it has deflected business from the city; it at 
one time imperiled the banks and_ trust com- 
And all for what? To elevate a little tin god 


into a fierce white light in which all the solder melts 


panies. 
and all the godlet’s joints are loosened. This city 
and the Fair have suffered severely from the boodle 
cry for political purposes. How much it has suf- 
fered, we are just now beginning to realize when we 
think of the energy that was wasted in mere hysterics 
that might have been put into the beautification of the 
city. It we had not been thinking of the boodle cry 
we would have been devoting ourselves to the making 
of that New St. Louis that was to be the splendid 
setting of a beautiful Fair, but is yet, sad to say, very 


much in the vocative. 


db x b ne 
A Ballade of the Departed 
(After Villon, via A. Lang.) 


AY, tell me now up what strange stair 
The ebon Rachel dwells to-day; 
Where sociable Ida bides, and where 
Sadie, her sister, whiles time away; 
Whence answers Marg’ret her sleepy “Yea” 
At seven a. m. when the whistles blow ? 
Unteachable she as a maiden of clay; 


Nay, but where is the last year’s snow? 


Where’s wasteful Betty, that brought much care 
On frugal housewives, and wild dismay ? 
Where’s lisping Ella, whose Friday fare 
Was “thoup and thordfith’—a nice display? 
And where’s Irene, with whom for aye 
Our silver off in a sack did go 
When she got hers?—’twas her blithe, free way !-- 


Nay, but where is the last year’s snow? 


Where’s that tall Jane with voice so rare— 
Or raw ?—for hers was no siren lay! 
Where's Jones, who her mistress’s things would wear? 
Delia and Dinah, oh, where are they? 
Amelia, whose English must still betray 
Her shire, who “went into trade?” Ah! no, 
Married or single, no man may say; 


Nay, but where is the last year’s snow ? 


Wife, all this week thou need’st not pray, 
Nor yet this year, the thing to know: 
Where is the maid that will come and stay? 
Nay, but where is the last year’s snow ? 


Edward W. Barnard in Lippincott's. 
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The Quibble of the Open Shop 


By William Marion Reedy 


E hear much talk nowadays about a great 

coming conflict between certain associations 

of employers, variously named, in different 
cities, and the serried hosts of Union Labor. We 
read that the skirmishes are going on in this trade 
or that and that the issue is the “open shop.” Here 
and there we read and are told it is a sign of the 
coming downfall of Unionism, that this or that em- 
ployer or aggregation of employers has won a signal 
victory for the “open shop.” Me, all this does not 
much impress. 

There’s too much fakery and dodging about it. 
The issue is not squarely fought out. There is an 
element of procrastinating compromise about it that 
does not promise what we all most ardently desire— 
a settlement of the great issue of the right of the 
employer to hire whomsoever he pleases. 

The employer who “wins” a fight for an “open 
shop” in reality wins no such thing. He talks “open 
shop,” but he employs union men_ by preference ; 
that is to say, practically, to the exclusion of all 
others. 

The union man who insists upon a union shop 
always or nearly always is content to accept a com- 
promise whereby a shop may be unionist in practice, 
but theoretically open to the non-union men. 

The union shop is theoretically “open,” and the 
“open” shop is practically union. Who wins? The 
employer and the employe are both self-deluded in 
the result. The open shop is not open and the union 
shop is not union. The non-union man is barred 
practically from the open shop and the union man is 
satisfied with a shop union in name, but open in 
This, it is easy to see, leaves the whole 
Such quibbling com- 


theory. 
vexed question perfectly open. 
promises are not potentially productive of anything 
bearing the remotest resemblance to a lasting peace. 
The two sides enter upon a warfare for a theory, but 
when they come to the point of a settlement, practical 
considerations predominate, and the employer who 
has stood out for an open shop accepts union dictation 
as to his employes, while the employes who have stood 
out for a union shop accept the sop of a preference 
for union men in the selection of workers. Thus 
we hear the employer speaking of his shop as an 
open shop, while the employe speaks of the same 
shop as a union shop. Now, it doesn’t stand to 
reason that such a nice balancing of distinctions is 
calculated to preserve the peace. A peace that rests 
upon a quibble is easily fractured. The principle at 
issue on the one side or the other is certainly not 
triumphantly vindicated in such outcomes of the too- 
frequent strikes that disturb the various industries. 
The issue remains to be fought out. The longer the 
fight to a finish is postponed, the worse it will be 
when it comes. 

The unionists undoubtedly have the best of the 
situation as I have here described it. They win more 
practical advantage than the employers, but it is -not 
likely that they will be content with practical ad- 
vantages as long as the employer has the better of 
them in the theory of the open shop or so long as 
they have sometimes to permit the entrance of non- 
union workers in an admittedly union shop. The 
opportunity for dissatisfaction is unlimited and the 
shops of all sorts, “closed” and “open,” are continually 
seething with restlessness under the false conditions. 


These compromises, in which both sides are put off 
with false semblances of what they contend for, are 
nowhere satisfactory. The strike that was settled 
last week is likely to break out again this week. 

It is clear that this system of paltering with the 
question is dangerous as it is dilatory. It is plain 
that along lines such as these it will be impossible 
long to maintain a satisfactory modus vivendt. Such 
settlements and arbitrations cannot be binding, be- 
cause they don’t settle anything that needs to be 
settled. These compromises only exasperate and ex- 
acerbate the parties threto. 

The solution of the difficulty does not seem to 
lie absolutely in the proposition that it shall be al- 
lowed to drag along indefinitely until each side has 
grown to its fullest possible strength and that then 
there shall be a great battle to the death between 
a union of employers on one side and a waion of 
employes on the other, with the public suffering 
wrong from both sides. The only escape from such 
civil war lies in the direction of arbitration. If one 
side or the other will not arbitrate, why the public, 
suffering from both sides, must make them arbitrate 
through the power of the State. This is compulsory 
arbitration. We compel people in other disputes to 
settle their differences in courts, why not compel 
the settlement in the same way of labor disputes? 
Neighbors can’t go to war over a dog or a lot boun- 
dary or a borrowed wash wringer; why should em- 
ployer and employe go to war over wages, or hours, 
or an open or a union shop? 

The State, we are told, cannot compel the unionist. 
He can be compelled to accept the award of other 
courts in other matters; why not the award of an 
arbitration court in labor matters? The State can 
decide upon the matter of employing labor if it 
can regulate factory sanitation, fix an eight-hour 
day, abolish truck-store payment, prohibit child labor, 
exclude imported labor. The State can say this 
shop or that shop shall be “open” or “union,” ac- 
cording to what has been “the custom of the trade” 
in the past. The State in America can do, and do 
better, what has been done in New Zealand, “a country 
without strikes.” The State cannot of course bring 
about Utopian relations between labor and capital 
anywhere, for such relations would mean lazy labor 
and unprogressive capital; but the State can enforce 
a peace between the two and prevent the suffering of 
the public from the results of war between them. They 
State can confirm the union man in his rights here 
and the non-union man in his rights there, and the 
employer in his rights everywhere. All this is, true 
enough, paternalism, but we need not be afraid of 
paternalism so long as the State takes charge of 
education and we have laws to take children from 
the care of their parents. If the State isn’t bigger 
than the unions, whether of employers or’ employes, 
the State might as well go out of business at once. 
If the State cannot protect the non-union man in his 
right to work in his own way, the State is not worth 
fighting or praying for. If it be said that politics is 
such that the State will never honestly and effectively 
undertake to deal sternly with any large voting ele- 
ment, that is false. The State is only the public, 
and the public knows when it has had enough of 
toleration of evils for the sake of votes. The public 
was not slow to express itself when the Chicago 


carriage drivers outraged feeling by interfering with 
non-union funerals. The public is gradually coming 
around to an attitude of hostility to all strikes, and 
the best proof of this is to be found in the fact that 
all the latest humor touches upon the strike question 
and gives point to the absurdity of the public bearitig 
with the kind of tyranny and discomfort that a strike 
involves. The stage has taken up the fight on the 
strike by showing such absurdities as the “Union 
Kidnappers” in the Yankee Consul and a hundred 
different allusions discrediting the boycott in the 
“pieces” of the vaudeville stage. We are pretty well 
ready to kick a thing out of the way when we begin 
to laugh at it. 

Compulsory arbitration is the only possible cure 
for the strike evil. Compulsion can be better exer- 
cised by the State the better the parties to be com- 
pelled are organized. The big Employers’ Association 
now forming should not be permitted to form to 
fight. Fighting as we have seen it between employer 
and employes is not» what we are looking for. We 
want peace. We want peace if the State has to fight 
for it and knock out the ringleaders on both sides. 
The State can put an end to this internecine war 
of labor and capital, and the majority which has no 
interest in the quarrel but to suffer will soon insist 
that the State shall compel the quarrelers to make 
peace. 


Love’s Infinileness 


A Valentine Three Centuries Ago 


By Dr. John Donne 


F yet I have not all thy love, 
Dear, I shall never have it all; 
I cannot breathe one other sigh, to move, 
Nor can intreat one other tear to fall; . 
And all my treasure, which should purchase thee, 
Sighs, tears, and oaths, and letters I have spent; 
Yet no more can be due to me, 
Than at the bargain made was meant. 
If, then, thy gift of love were partial, 
That some to me, some should to others fall, 
Dear, I shall never have thee all. 


Or if then thou gavest me all, 

All was but all, which thou hadst then; 

But if in thy heart since, there be or shall 

New love created be by other men, 

Which have their stocks entire, and can in tears, 

In sighs, in oaths, and letters, outbid me, 

This new love may beget new fears, 

For this love was not vow’d by thee. 

And yet it was, thy gift being general; 

The ground, thy heart, is mine; what ever shall 
Grow there, dear, I should have it all. 


Yet I would not have all, yet. 

He that hath all can have no more; 

And since my love doth every day admit 

New growth, thou should’st have new rewards in 

store; 

Thou canst not every day give me thy heart, 

If thou canst give it, then thou never gavest it: 

Love's riddles are, that though thy heart depart, 

It stays at home, and thou with losing savest it; 

But we wil! have a way more liberal, 

Than changing hearts, to join them; so we shall 
Be one, and one another’s all. 
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FolK Boom’s Progressive Demoralization 
By 


HE gathering in this city during the past three 
days of the leaders of the State Democracy 
on account of the meeting of the State Central 

Committee and the consultation over the launching 
of the Cockrell boom in the other States, enabled one 
to gauge the feeling of the public in the country with 
regard to the contest in the party for the gubernatorial 


nomination. 


There is no doubt that the failure of Mr. Folk 
to convict Edward Butler of bribery has badly punc- 
tured that gentleman’s balloon. The State leaders 
do not think that Mr. Folk has the political staying 
qualities. They report that some time ago he had 
everything his own way, but recently there has been 
a sort of pause in his progress. The wiser leaders 
do not hesitate to express the opinion that, according 
to the present drift, the Folk movement is about 
ready to be turned into a movement for the nomina- 
tion of Attorny General Crow. Crow has _ wise 
political backers, like Colonel W. H. Phelps and ex- 
Governor Lon V. Stephens, and they can deliver 
large parcels of goods in various sections. Folk’s 
first mistake was in adopting the “shamelessness” 
cry, and in concurring in the wholesale abuse of his 
party and his State. Folk has been weakened by Mr. 
Hawes’ attack upon his regularity, and then again 
almost every lawyer in the State has been hammering 
Folk because of his attitude toward the Suprme 
Court for reversing his cases. Needless to say that 
Folk’s criticism of the Supreme Court for turning 
down his law is made to look absurd by the results 
of the trial of Butler at Fulton, when the State lost 
its case because Mr. Folk could not or did not rebut 
Butler’s alibi. Folk has been hurt, too, by some of 
his friends; by ex-Governor Crittenden and his rec- 
ord as a graft Governor; by Congressman Vandiver 
and his franked laundry in the mail sack; by Ottmar 
Stark’s “rooting,” which brought out that gentleman’s 
attempt to defraud the Government, and finally by 
the very serious charges that J. H. Whitecotton, ex- 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, had delib- 
erately mutilated the record of a case in court in 
which he was interested. A great many people in the 
country have been wondering how so many off-color 
spots should appear in the records of men supporting 
the candidate par excellence of purity and righteous- 
ness. Mr. Folk further “took a fall” out of himself 
when he avoided an engagement to appear at the 
St. Joseph “dollar dinner” with the other candidates 
for Governor. That dinner will be given upon a 
holiday, and therefore Mr. Folk cannot plead engage- 
ments to punish the ungodly. When he doesn’t see 
fit to appear at this dinner it looks more and more as 
if he is desirous of keeping as much as possible out 
of touch with his party. There is a suspicion that 
this aloofness may be with a view to a future candi- 
dacy as an independent. The Folk boom is fizzling 
rapidly, or at least it is getting ready to be switched 
into a Crow boom. 


One needs mix but little in the throngs of Demo- 
cratic workers to realize that Mayor Reed of Kansas 
City has just put up a splendid canvass for the Gov- 
ernorship. He has been at it for more than a year. 
He has been going out in the State and speaking 
in various sections for three years. He is, therefore, 


well known, not only to the leaders, but to the people 
The good record 


at large, as a hustling Democrat. 
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he has made as Mayor of Kansas City is well known 
and its character stamps him as anything but a sup- 
reporter or ally of boodlers. Mayor Reed has been 
in almost every county of the State, and he has been 
This work has told. The 


country politicians know Reed and are, to a surprising 


working hard in them all. 


extent, half-way committed to him. They report that 
Reed’s oratory, how much soever its floweriness may 
be laughed at in some sections, takes well with the 
people in the country, and that his woody-dell style 
is only the mask for a really powerful criticism of 
the practices and the Democracy of the St. Louis 
Reed 
among the politicians, but there appears to be a 
doubt that he will be able to carry Kansas City and 


Circuit Attorney. is the leader in the race 


Jackson County, owing to a fight upon him by prac- 
tical -politicians in the city. Reed is not worried, 
according to his own story, about Kansas City. What 
worries him more than anything else is the growing 
influence of Hawes in the situation. 

Mr. Hawes is growing in strength in the State 
for various reasons. The politicians admire him be- 
cause he leaped into the breach to check the Folk 
stampede. This he did by his Hannibal speech. His 
courage in giving up the St. Louis Police Commis- 
sionership commanded admiration. His address in 
St. Louis, his challenge to Folk to meet him in joint 
debate, his bold tackling of the motives that keep 
Congressman Vandiver from Washington to manage 
the Folk campaign, and his generally dashing tactics, 
have compelled attention. Since he has been going 
out into the State Mr. Hawes has shown that he 
has all his rivals beaten as a mixer with people of 
He leaves a good impression every- 
where, and his talk with the court house oracles is 
always of a sort that convinces them that Hawes will 
make a thoroughbred Governor. The certainty that 
Hawes will carry the solid delegation from St. Louis 
is an item of no small weight. It tells heavily in 
those counties accustomed to send uninstructed dele- 


gates to conventions. 


all conditions. 


The counties that are looking 
for the band wagon are now looking to_Hawes, where 
heretofore they were trailing with Folk. All the 
big Democratic counties have been impressed by 
Hawes’ insistence that Folk is chiefly supported by 
Republican papers. Out in the State the people are 
surprised to see that Hawes is anything but a city 
tough. They find him everything the typical city 
politician is not. The fact that Hawes has been in 
the race only a little more than three months would 
hardly be believed by one hearing of his advancement 
as a candidate in the country. The politicians gath- 
ered here this week have “felt out” their constituents 
pretty well and they agree in two things—that Hawes 
is “coming up” and that Folk is “going down: 
campaign is one that captures the fancy of the rural 
population and he enforces his bold methods with a 
most engaging personality. He was easily the com- 
manding figure in the gatherings here this week, the 
man the visitors were most anxious to see, the man 
the politicians were doing the most figuring on. It 
has been made plain that he is to be a potent factor 
in the convention. 
that of Folk seems to be in a state of progressive de- 
moralization. He is cutting in on Mayor Reed’s 
strength beyond any doubt. 

In the crowds here the members of the 
machine, so-ealled, are prominent, 


” 


Hawes’ 


His canvass gathers force, while 


State 
They are, however, 








y7 y7 
William Marion Reedy 


It has 
been intimated that Governor Dockery and Excise 
Commissioner Seibert were for Folk, but that has 


playing very foxy. They are not taking sides. 


been dispelled as an idle tale. The administration is 
“up a tree.” It does not know which way to incline 
just yet. Whether it prefers Hawes or Reed is not 
a determinable question at this stage of the game, 
though I personally incline to the belief that the 
administration is beginning to see more hope for its 
own purposes in future in the growing strength of 
Hawes. The administration, in any event, cannot be 
for Folk since he has, causelessly, as it seems to me, 
made implied and covert war upon it from the stump 
and in his campaign literature. 

There is only sporadic talk of Judge Gantt’s can- 
didacy. He is only regarded as a possible compro- 
It seems clear to the best and most 
that Mr. 


He reached his top- 


mise candidate. 
experienced judges of Democratic feeling 
Folk cannot now be nominated. 
most strength when he finished his speech to the 
Fulton jury, and when the Butler verdict came in he 
began to shrivel and crumble. That event appears 
to the masses as a sort of justification of all the criti- 
cism that has been directed at Folk by the Supreme 
Court, by Reed, by Hawes and by lawyers and leading 
politicians generally. It calls his ability in question, 
and furthermore the suspicious say with a knowing 
smile that “the big fellow, of course, got away.” 
The indictment of Butler was Folk’s strongest card 
in the country. The acquittal of Butler for lack of 


evidence convincing to a country jury practically 
knocks all the props from under the Circuit Attorney. 
This is the opinion expressed generally by the poli- 
Whatever is left 


of an organized anti-boodle sentiment seems to be 


ticians assembled here this week. 


converging towards Crow, who has done some boodle- 
ferreting_himself. Some of the politicians affect to 
believe that Mr. Folk will get out of the race on 
some pretext of unfairness of conditions before long. 
Be all these things as they may, I think that the 
Democratic politicians will leave here in the next 
few days fully recovered from their Folk scare, and 
the opposition in all the counties will begin to show 
fight where hitherto it has been laying low. 

The odds, if one were a gambler, should be about 


five to one that Mr. Folk will not be nominated. The 
men who can speak for party sentiment do not think 
that Mr. Folk will be able to recover his prestige. His 


loss of his biggest case before a country jury has 
“done him: up” as a big man in the rural estimation. 
And it will not do him much good to go on convicting 
the smaller fry after the big fish has made its scape. 


Cashiers’ Speculations 


A PERSON signing himself “Cashier,” objects to a 
recent paragraph on bank defalcations in this paper 
in which congratulations were extended to those cash: 
iers who speculated with the banks’ money and won. 
He thinks the paragraph contains an imputation of 
injustice. He should work for a while in a broker’s 
office and see the number of cashiers and other bank 
officials of the small towns on the books of the con- 
cern. Then he would not believe that “speculation 
by bank officials is rare.” As for the use of bank 
funds, well, we hear of those who lose the bank’s 
funds, but not of those who play the bank’s money 
and put it back when they guess right. 
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The Fables and Paradoxes of Protection 


By Francis A. House 


R. WILSON, te anniaiie Seonttuny of Agri- 


culture at Wasliinutum. hes firm fatth am 


the divine ordzinment of gretection. He 1s 
orthodox to the core Hle lins mm ume ffor “tngher 


criticism.” such as that Repuiilican wujont terrible 


of the West. Governor Cummings: @f iowa, thas an re- 
cent times given forth. Like lis evilleague, Mr. Shaw, 
the intransigent Secretary of tlie Tnemsuny, Mir Wilson 


regards Dingleyismm as tle muostt peiiect Bruit of en- 


lightened statesmansiip: it tie sume time, however, 
the fact must be chronicled! tut omr Secretary of Agri- 
culture is willing to adimit tut the posttion of the 
American people woulid be slisginliy Thetrered, economi- 
cally, if monopely were le haguent «and aggres- 
ive and competitiom given a fier amd wader field. 
This should indicate that lie lims this dorilts, but ‘he 


vehemently denies all aspersions apem this orthodoxy 
with the naively blunt words tliat lhe as “can unflinching 


believer in protectiom anyliow.’” In «ther words, ‘he 


also is advocating a policy of “situnthng pat, of not 
lisplzmae tthe sorely ‘beset 


doing anything likely to 


corporations who are engaged) m iffiatime their cap- 
italizations and grinding tle fies of the masses, who 
feel themselves safe Beltind! the sheltering walls of 
unjust indirect taxatiom and! im a2 pwesttion where they 
can defy and damm the pufiic;, “imalixe tthe ephah smal! 
and the shekel large.” 


Mr. Wisom has gmem little stufy to economic 


questions His recent utteranues lhave made ‘this 
sufficiently plain. He knows nm mere of the basic 
principles and the true workings of jr tection and 
free trade tham does the average American woter, who 
is ever disposed te go andi vere witth dhe crowd. le 
believes in Dinglevisnm becuase itt is temporarily m 


force and fashiom and lias given us a2 Sort O12 prosperity 
saniiiimg and “corner- 


resting chiefly om “waterutg, 


ing” operations. Like otters of ins kind and ken, 
Mr. Wilsom believes im fiets;, thatt as, facts which are 
such only from Iis indiniivad] sttendpomt What 
the free-trader advocates: amd! elfewes, as for ‘him all 


empty theory, nmcompeepisih muomannsc 


Protection, according tm tle muttions of uts devout 


li livime revelation. You must 


followers, is yust like 


believe im it. evem if your mumil is @yposed to rebel 
and reject the whole system Porakection aust be 
taken on faith only: its mmer,, ced] wortkmgs must 
neither be studied ner debaterl. Tk works muraculously 
and its real beneticial results cun sdiely tbe seen m 


the creation of more mounvpulies, more stocks and 


bonds. more Wall street eante:mertt, mere and better 
' a Se tiation. Fro 

crops and an mcreasead Wut 0 peopuation r¢ 

tection justifies itself andl is witiied on ats children 


Vherefore, believe im it steadiiumtth:, devotedly, ‘but 


don’t ask any foolish questtens 

At this writing; wheat is selling att about a dollar 
a bushel. Whats the cause of im Protection. If 
it sold at $r.85 a bustliel) nn ok, when dhe Dingley 
schedules had not as yet beem gmen a chance ito re- 
deem the Natiom and tm enmeih mmypwwershed anillion- 
aires, it was simply because amother Republican ad 
ministration had beem mstalled Joseph Letter had 
nothing to do with it Cottom went wp to about 20 
cents some days ago. Wh iy? Beemrme of protection 
It has since dropped, under memendions lgurdation, 


to about r4 cents. The only reasmm flor ths was that 


Daniel Sully intends to retire witth medinne millions 


which inquisitive and morbidly imaginative newspaper 
correspondents had accurately counted. 

The above contains a few characteristic specimens 
of protectionist reasoning. Two years ago, the United 
States Steel Corporation piled up enormous surpluses 
in its treasury. It paid substantial dividends on 
more than a billion dollars’ worth of stock. Some well- 
known and “conservative” financiers considered its 
securities choice, safe investments. What was the 
reason of this prodigious prosperity? Protection. 
Now that we see “the tents of Cushan in affliction,” 
and that the bloated trust finds itself unable to pay 
anything on its “common” and difficult to earn the 
dividend on its “preferred” shares, our Dingley fanatic 
confidingly tells us that the dwindling of profits is 
due entirely to the collapse in stocks, the recent rise 
in money rates and depressing uncertainties regarding 


this year’s Presidential campaign. 


What has become of reciprocity? It was but yes- 
terday that protectionists acclaimed and lauded it as 
the “handmaiden of protection,” and upheld it with 
frenzied zeal as the precious palladium of their party. 
To-day, it is utterly neglected and despised; few and 
faint are the voices which are still being raised in its 
defense. What William McKinley endorsed on the 
very eve of his untimely taking off has ruthlessly been 
thrown upon the prodigious heap of dead, discarded 
issues of political opportunism. 

However, we do not sit in darkness altogether. 
Notwithstanding all the clangor and clamor of present- 
day protectionism, the idea of a free interchange of 
commodities between the nations of the world is 
constantly gaining in the number of its adherents, 
even in the formidable camp of Philistia. It is more 
deeply rooted, no doubt, than is that of its purblind 
“stand-pat” protagonists. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
is ruefully recognizing this in England. The reign 
of protectionism is on the wane; its idols are totter- 
ing. Within the measurable fyture it will be con- 
sidered as obsolete and vicious as are to-day the petty 
and tyrannous trade restrictions imposed by the robber 
barons of the Middle Ages. 


An Idyllic Amana v7 v7) 


v7] A Successful Socialist Experiment 


O have established and kept in operation for 
nearly fifty years a workable Plato’s Republic 
is an unusual achievement in any country, says 

the New York Evening Post, but to have done it in 
this country, despite the changing, hustling spirit that 
makes so many changes in the United States, singles 
out the “Amana Society,” of Iowa, as unique. Since 
1855, when a site too near Buffalo to insure the ne- 
cessary seclusion was abandoned for a tract of 18,000 
acres west of Iowa City, the “Community of True 
Inspiration” has worked together in a perfect com- 
Other “Utopias”’ 


have been tried—scores of them—by men and women 


munistic spirit, and has prospered. 


with ideas and theories they wanted to test, but they 
have failed. The people of the Amana community, 
with no other idea in the world except to live peace- 
ably and quietly together, have built up a rich, whole- 
some community. Strongly religious, there is no 
fanaticism about them, and the whole effort of their 
ruling elders is given to teaching their fellows to live 
simply and easily, and to avoid theories. So com- 
munism is exemplified, but no one of the community 
will admit that the life is unusual. 

The Amanas are descendants of the German Pie- 
tists, who left the Lutheran Church in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, following the lead of Jacob 
Spencer, who began his agitation for separation at 
Frankfort in 1670. The protest was against what he 
was pleased to call the “cold formalism” of the Luth- 
eran clergy, and the Pietists withdrew into settlements 
with their ideas of a “simple faith.” The exigencies 
of war led to the beginning of actual communism, 
when the resources of the community were pooled 
to care for the families of the men who were fighting. 
in T841, after the communistic feature had become es- 
tablished, the ministry at Darmstadt was asked to make 
certain concessions, such as the exemption from bear- 
ing arms and taking the oath of loyalty to the Gov- 
ernment Naturally, they were refused, trouble fol- 


lowed for the non-resisters, and a bad crop added to 


their load. In 1842 a committee was selected to go 
to America to look over the country. 

The committee, headed by Christian Metz, sailed 
from Bremen in September. In thirty-six days they 
landed in New York, and went on west at once in 
At Buffalo 50,000 acres of land were 


purchased by the agents; and as early as May, 1843, 


search of land. 


the first village of a communistic character was laid 
out and named Ebenezer. By the end of the first year 
350 persons had come over to make the new village 
their home. Two years later the Amana Society was 
regularly incorporated. 

A mistake had been made in settling too near Buf- 
falo, for the growth of that city soon began to press 
upon them, and they found it hard to preserve their 
simple traditions. In 1855, therefore, another com- 
mittee was sent West to select other lands. Going 
to Chicago, with the idea of continuing on to Wis- 
consin, the committee was diverted to Davenport, 
Jowa, because the railroad to that place had just been 
completed. From Davenport to Iowa City they trav- 
eled by steamboat, then went west to a point which 
1s now twenty miles southwest of Cedar Rapids. Here 
they bought 18,000 acres of land at from $1.25 to $2.50 
an acre, and in the summer of 1855 Old Amana was 
laid out. Other lands have been added until their 
total holdings amount to 25,000 acres. In 1859 the 
society was incorporated under the laws of Iowa. 

Amana, the members interpret to mean “remain 
true,” and in the ten years following the first survey 
of the lowa town practically all of the members dis- 
posed of their interests in New York and joined the 
Western colony. Many made the long journey in 
wagons, driving their live stock with them, and tak- 
ing quantites of household furnishings. The 1,200 
that went to Iowa have become to-day a community 
of 1,700. There is no restrictions put upon the com- 
ing and going of the members, except that the arrival 
contributes his accumulated wealth (whether great or 
little) to the community fund, and he who goes out 
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can withdraw from this fund exactly what he had 


put into it. 
To each member of the Amana Society is allowed 


‘ 


$35 a year for “spending money”—what is needed to 
maintain the home in the ordinary way is furnished 
out of the community stores, from the Amana butcher, 
and baker, and iceman, from the common drug stores. 
The product of each member’s labor, on the farm, in 
the factories, in the shops, is turned over to a common 
fund. It is a theory that they have turned success- 
fully into practice that every one has some part of the 
work of the community to do, and when each one does 
his share the’ work will be light. Because of their 
success in demonstrating this, the Amana community 
finds that when it is compelled to hire farm help from 
the outside such labor can be had for $10 a month less 
than other employes pay, because of their shorter 
hours and lighter work in the community. 

All this is possible, of course, only so long as the 
members are satisfied to live simply, follow implicitly 
the religious faith of their leaders, which is based upon 
the communistic idea, and work cheerfully for the in- 
crease of the community wealth. Very liberally the 
motto, “remain true” is followed. 

Home life is insisted upon in the eight small vil- 
lages that furnish homes for the members. One 
family to a house is the rule, though two sometimes 
live together. The garden attached to the house is 
regarded as the individual (or family) possession, and 
its cultivation is a work distinct from the daily stint 
for the community. While the families live apart, 
they come together at the common kitchens, or board- 
ing houses, for meals, about forty persons to each. 
In Old Amana, where some 550 of the society live, 
there are sixteen of these kitchens. Here are cen- 
tered the various trades and stores found in any pro- 
gressive town. Here is the butcher, the baker, the 
iceman, the milkman, the street cleaner, the water 
supply man, the jeweler, the laundryman, the store- 
keeper. All of these serve the member absolutely with- 
out cost, except his contribution of labor to the com- 
mon fund. The community maintains factories. 
When material is needed from the outside it is paid 
for in cash; when sales from the factories are brisk 
more operatives are put in; when sales fall off the 
factories are closed, and the hands are put at other 
work. Always in harvest time the factories close, 
and the shut-in mill hand and broom-maker gets a 
vacation in the fields. 

There is no loafing about the streets, no corner 
grocery congresses—when that tendency develops in 
«a member he is not likely to stay among a community 
devoted to their homes and indifferent to the conduct 
of governments. Schools are maintained—well or- 
dered, well taught schools that carry the boys and girls 
If a boy 


shows particular promise he is sent away to higher 


well along through a common course. 


schools, to the professional schools to be trained in 
medicine or dentistry, and the society pays his ex- 
penses. There would be no incentive to train a law- 
yer, for in the sixty years of the society’s existence 
in this country not a cent has been expended by the 
State in prosecuting a criminal charge against any 
one of the members. 

Obedience to law—prompt and implicit—is a part 
of their belief. 
habits of life illustrate it. 


Their schools teach it, and their 
When the State required 
the closing of the breweries a few years ago there 
Was no protest. The breweries were promptly shut 
up, and the buildings and workers turned to other 
uses and employments. No community rules are 
framed to interfere with the State laws. No pledge 
of single loyalty is exacted. The single tie that hold 
them together is intimate knowledge of one another 


and the wish to live a serene, unharried life. 
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Into the hands. of eighty elders, who are chosen by 
the vote of the society, is given the control of the 
community industries, the arrangement of the hours 
of work, the apportionment to every man and woman 
of particular work judged fitting, and the conduct of 
the religious services. In the balloting for leaders, 
as well as in the assignment of duties, the women have 
equal rights with the men. Much of the success of 
the community is due to the fact that old-world habits 
of obedience survive with the survival of a foreign 
language. German is quite as freely spoken to-day 
on the narrow, clean little streets of Old Amana as is 
The aggressive American spirit of equality 
has not impressed the society. They followed Chris- 
tian Metz from Darmstadt because they believed he 


knew better than they what was good for them. With 


English. 


the same promptness and faith in their leaders they 
allow their lives to be ordered for them in Iowa. 
Members of the Amana Society live simply, wear 
clean, plain clothes, eat at common tables, are thrifty 
by training, and when they die they are buried in the 


communty cemetery without ostentation. | Rows ot 


Is It a Christian Woman’s 


‘f 


small slabs, all alike, simply inscribed with names and 
dates, mark the final submission to the communistic 
idea—the Amana cemetery is like a battlefield from 
which the armies have long passed. 

The Amana omnibus line is a big farm wagon, 
drawn by two yoke of oxen, oxen are used to haul 
hay and to cultivate corn. It is a slow, steady, quiet, 
ox-like existence compared to the electric hustle of 
the cities that are not far away. A neat, old woman, 
with hair parted and drawn severely back, sits on a 
Hench outside the old stone cottage peeling a basket 
of potatoes for the common kitchen; two bonneted 
girls go to the pump, a tin bucket in each hand; a 
white-helmeted farmer urges a yoke-of oxen through 
the streets; milkmaids go out to the community dai- 
ries when evening comes and the cows are driven in 
from the pastures. There is no hurry, no apparent 
striving. The Amana Society cares no more about 
the fluctuations of the Steel stocks than a Wall strect 
man does about the “heel-fly” that worries the cattle 
in summer. Amana is content to have it so, and 


only asks to be let alone. 


Duly to be Unfashionable? 


By William Marion Reedy 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made from several 
quarters recently of the organization of socie- 
ties of women to combat certain tendencies 

of fashionable life. It is said that the ladies of certain 
sects are inclining to boycott other ladies who have 
been divorced and married again, or have married 
divorced men, ladies who drink cocktails or smoke 
cigarettes, ladies who approve of certain styles of 
dancing, ladies who wear low-cut gowns, and so forth. 

There has grown up within the past few years a 
reactionary element in society. The stories of “socie- 
ty” doings in the newspapers have encouraged this 
reaction. While there has been much exaggeration 
iti the sensationalism of these “society” performances, 
the feeling is that “smoke” indicates “fire,” and so 
there is a ready welcome for the associations of woman, 
like that of certain Catholic ladies in New York, 
conunitted to a steadfast opposition to the recog- 
nition of those who live the life of the society person 
as it is pictured with relative truth in newspapers and 
novels of the day. 

The movement has had such approval that there 
are certain women who think it time to consider care- 
fully the question, “Is it a Christian woman’s duty to 
be Unfashionable?” ‘This is putting the issue in 
rather an extreme manner, but-it is probable that the 
extreme position is taken in order that discussion 
may the better draw out information as to actual 
conditions and thus suggest the proper remedy. Mr. 
Henry Watterson’s fulminations against high society 
in the East have been taken as gospel by many good 
people, and the tales of lively performances at swell 
gatherings in all the big cities only help to intensify 
the revulsion of the religious element among the 
wealthy. 

The reaction against extremes in fashionable fad- 
dism is quite natural, not only on grounds of religious 
scruple, but on grounds of common sense. Society is, 
probably, more silly than it is wicked, and people with 
no religion at all may well revolt against such things 
as “dog dinners” and “monkey parties,” and the 
impersonation of women by men or men by women. 
It it be said that these things are the specialty of the 
ultra-fashionable, the reply is that this is an imitative 


age and we are an imitative people, and the excesses 


of the ultra-fashionable are promptly copied by those 
with less money, but with ambition to shine. There 
is no use denying that there is some reason why good 
people should deem that the first best step to be 
teken in opposition to fashionable excesses should 
be a long one, that the best way to oppose frivolity 
is by severity and luxuriousness by asceticism. This, 
as one may readily imagine, is apt to develop into a 
fad of itself, and however moral we may be or pre- 
tend to be, it is not pleasant to contemplate any such 
thing as a transformation of manners and dress that 
will take the light and color and sprightliness out of 
social intercourse. The Methodists are still, in large 
numbers, standing out against recognition of dancing 
and theater going. ‘They would hardly be doing this 
if it were not for the scandal that has latterly been 
given by the publication of the “large doings” in 
social gatherings. The Catholic parish priests are 
setting their faces strongly against the “rapidity” that 
tends to manifest itself at church fairs and bazaars 
The Evangelicals generally are against fashionability 
because they seem to have grounds for believing that 
most of the high fashionables in this country have no 
religion at all, or a very perfunctory sort, just about 
pronounced enough to have the members of their 
families married at or buried from some church. The 
fashionables may give money to the church as a matter 
of “form,” but at least they are not often heard from 
as worshiping God, while they are generally heard 
from as pursuing Pleasure with a desperation that 
cannot but be sinful. The fashionables are not all 
unreligious, but a great many of the unreligious are 
fashionables. Hence the opposition to fashionability 
is taking an almost exclusively religious phase. 

Of course, the first thing people must remember 
in a matter such as this is that fashion is not easily 
determined. ‘The excesses of society in London, in 
Paris, in New York, are not the excesses of the 
many, but of the very few. It must be borne in mind, 
too, that the people most written up in the press any- 
where are not necessarily the most representative peo- 
ple. The real fashionables, one may say, are not much 
iz evidence. The people who are conspicuous are, 
usually, not the people who lead society. They are, 


however, all the more dangerous as models for the 
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many because they are conspicuous. The proper first 
step to take in combating alleged “society” evils 
would be one looking to the production of a change 
of heart in some of the more popular forms of con- 
temporary journalism. If the papers would not know- 
ingly exploit the performances of  vulgarians 
as those of leaders of society, much good 
would result. It would be no difficult thing for the 
papers to tell the truth, that the excesses and out- 
landishments of certain of the new rich are not ap- 
proved by the people who make social custom and 
opinion. The newspapers know that the “people in 
society” about whom they print the most readable 
stories are not really leaders of society. The yellow 
chronicles of Newport do not depict the great mass 
of society in New York, just as French novels, written 
largely for American consumption, do not depict the 
life of France as it is in nine homes out of ten. But 
the press is looking for stories that hold readers and 
no moral consideration seems to avail to stop the 
habit. When the papers haven’t facts to go on in the 
line of social stories, they do not hesitate to resort 
to fakes. Perhaps if the moral people would boycott 
the sensational papers, they would accomplish much, 
though one fears that the boycott of moral people 
would hardly be noticed as against the craving of the 
many for the highly colored doings of the alleged 
swells. The painfully humiliating fact is that many 
good people who profess to be shocked by society 
excesses are the most ravenous readers of the details 
of the proceedings against which they do their thun- 
dering. 

Boycotting isn’t a popular form of propaganda now, 
anyhow. The word has come into disrepute and the 
conduct it describes is a sort of persecution or coercion 
not at all to our liking, whether it be directed by the 
Union Labor walking delegate, the trust company 
inhibition upon the small dealer against non-trust 
goods, or the moral persons who would shut the gates 
of mercy upon the sinner. The social boycott can 
not be made effective. The evidence—that of the 
press—against most of those at whom a boycott would 
be directed, is not good. There are too many people 
whom we all know who have been misrepresented in 
these matters of social fast conduct. There are too 
many divorces to our own knowledge justified and 
too many remarriages to our own knowledge happy 
and blessed in reason, to permit us to criticise the 
divorced and remarried indiscriminately. The mere 
drinking of a cocktail is in itself no sin, and the 
smoking of a cigarette should not and does not 
necessarily mark a woman as “lost.” The free man- 
ners of certain sets may rather shock us, but the free 
mannered woman is generally the woman best able 
to take care of herself and least likely to go astray. We 
cannot go about boycotting everybody who does not 
believe exactly as we do. We cannot be sure that 
conduct means inevitably just what we think it means 
in the case either of gentlemen or ladies. We can, 
of course, refuse to associate with anyone who does 
not please us, but if we “try it on” extensively we 
are very likely to find that we do not please a great 
many more people than we are pleased by. We should 
bear in mind that it is well to judge not lest we be 
judged, and we should be careful about setting up 
standards socially that are based upon mere assump- 
tions as to the morality of other people. There are 
very few people in fashionable life against whom there 
is a clear case of unfitness to be there. There would 
be little life of any sort socially if I might confine 
you or you confine me in either of our own respective 
patented strait-jackets. We can all associate with the 
people we like. That’s the kind of people to associate 
with. As for the people whose “ways” we don’t like, 


The Mirror 


we can let them go by. There’s no need to throw 
bricks at them or to act in a manner to let them and 
others know that we think them unfit for association. 
We cannot boycott people who live within the law and 
whose only offense is that they do not do as we do. 
Civilization is really a matter of tolerance and boy- 
cotting is a backward step—intolerance. 

The social boycott will not “work.” It is not 
social; it is not civilized; it is not Christian. It is not 
our duty to cut people off from ourselves. People 
are not saved by being made social pariahs. And it 
is presumptuous in us to condemn people who are 
nothing worse than of a little gayer temperament than 
our own. Besides, most of us who most earnestly 
condemn the excesses we read about are not likely, 
because of our lack of means, to get near enough to 
the people we condemn to make them feel the force 
of our disapproval, and if we did they would not care. 
We shall all be doing pretty well if we live according 
to our own ideas and let other people live according 
to theirs. We are not all fitted to be fashionable, 
but it is our duty to be a little fashionable if we can 
afford it. We shouldn’t live in squalor because we 
are Christians. We shouldn’t “cut out” all gayety 
because some few people are too gay. We should not 
forswear the good things of life because some people 
abuse those good things. It is a sound and sane and 
moral thing to be fashionable, if our means permit, 
in a way that will not make fools of ourselves or give 
scandal to others. It is a duty in this world to be 
cheerful and to show it outwardly. It is religious to 
make life enjoyable for others in a social way. And 
there really are not enough people whose excesses are 
worth while considering to make us seriously let their 
follies color and direct our lives into a mere antag- 
onism to theirs. 

Mrs. Margaret F. Sangster, one of the best-known 
women writers of the country, sets herself to answer 
this question, whether it is a Christian wom- 
an’s duty to be unfashionable, in The Chris- 
tian Endeavor World. She _ believes that the 
problems it involves - have presented themselves to 
many a sensitive conscience. She admits that she 
knows “saintly women whose taste leads them to in- 
dulge in excessive ornament and whose love of dis- 
play is almost barbaric.” But she also thinks that 
there is a danger of exalting to undue importance 
“matters of self-denial which are trivial.” We quote 
further : 

“What is fashion? Is it not the reigning custom of 
the day, made up of a thousand little things, shades, 
differences, inflections, conveniences, conventions, 
crystallized by degrees into some harmony that is 
never concrete, that is always more or less subject 
to change? The fashion of this round earth of ours 
is forever passing away; yet each new century finds 
itself bound to conform to certain fulminations of 


fashion. 


“Good people who forswear buttons and use hooks 
and eyes, who wear hideous garments of shape and 
color alien to taste, have existed in every. age, lifting 
their banner of revolt against grace and beauty and 
elegance. Yet they may have been far from saintly 
in their plain raiment, and crabbedness may have 
lurked in their tones and infused their plain speech. 
Other good people may have arrayed themselves in 
rich raiment, worn purple and fine linen, and indulged 
in such efflorescence of lace and splendor of jewelry 
as are befitting kingly magnificence; yet they, too, may 
have been selfish, arrogant, and vain. Saintliness is 
never an affair of dress. It goes deeper. Truth 
and love and gentleness and sweet charity must abide 
in the soul; and, when the soul is their sanctuary, the 
apparel is an affair of small moment. 





“In times of great corruption in church and state, 
when wickedness has flourished, and godless hate has 
occupied eminent and conspicuous places, it has been 
the obviotis duty of men and women to express their 
protest in every possible way. Sometimes by an al- 
most offensive curtness of speech, as opposed to a vo- 
cabulary furnished by Satan himself with oaths and 
sensual phrases, sometimes by withdrawal from 
scenes of gayety that were also scenes of dissipation, 
and sometimes by a style of singular, austerity in garb, 
Christians have shown abhorrence of an encroaching 
evil. 

“Heroic measures are sometimes prescribed in ex- 
ceptional cases, as when a town is quarantined because 
of a plague, or a house isolated on account of a bale- 
ful fever. The root of the idea that a Christian 
woman must be an unfashionable woman strikes down 
into some soil of yesterday when her first duty was 
to be, as well as to utter, a protest against some creep- 

The Christian woman, continues. Mrs. Sangster, 
must undoubtedly “show her colors.” But this she 
may do “more potentially as a woman in society than 
as a woman shunning the functions where friends 
meet and greetings are exchanged.” Mrs. Sangster 
says in concluding: 

“T see a wide and inviting field of opportunity for 
the Christian woman who conforms to fashion, and 
goes here and there openly and happily to social func- 
tions, and, as our Lord did, walks up and down in 
friendliness in the world of humanity. Her adorn- 
ment, not gaudy nor pretentious, avoids excess of 
display. She does not load her fingers with rings, 
nor trail the splendor of her gleaming silks along 
muddy streéts, nor is she marked by the gorgeousness 
of her attire in the brilliant assembly. This, however, 
not because she is a Christian, but because she is a 
sensible woman who avoids extremes... . 

“The ornament of a meek and quiet spirit may be 
worn equally under homespun and under velvet. Our 
Lord wore the seamless robe of the Jewish peasant, 
but He commended Mary when she broke upon His 
feet her vase of costliest fragrance. It is the inner 
life, and not the outer expression, that counts for most; 
and those who carry the kingdom of heaven within 
them may go anywhere, lighting up the dark places 
and making the rough ways smooth.” 
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When Delia to the Forest Kied 
By Helene Gingold 


HEN Delia to the forest hied 
W To gather cresses fresh and green, 
Blithe was she, and laughing-eyed, 
_Roses in her cheeks were seen. 


When Delia in the forest hoar 
Linger’d longer than she should, 

And gathered cresses green no more— 
Why—gossips talked as gossips would. 


When Delia fled her cottage home, 
And left the forest far behind, 

Matrons spake: “Oh, thus must roam, 
All that are to virtue blind.” 


A year fled by, and Delia hied 
Once more to see her forest green— 
And she was now a noble’s bride— } 
It matter’d not what she had been. H 
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Reflections and Refractions 


By William Marion Reedy 


War. 
AR is “on” in the far East. Russia and 
Japan will fight it out over territory be- 
longing to neither. They will endeavor 
to destroy one another for the right to ravage China 
and obliterate Korea. Japan appears to have picked 
the quarrel, and will only have itself to blame if it 
Russia has the greater 


agility 


should be well trounced. 
if Japan 
Russia 


has the greater and 


stand 


strength, 
quicker mind. can a greater 
drain of men and money than Japan, but Japan has 
a secret backer in England, and perhaps the Roths- 
childs may be glad to contribute a loan against the 
greatest persecuior of the Jews. But all the fore- 
casters and prognosticators had better await results. 
There is no telling what may happen—there has been 
so much fakery in the news about the preliminaries to 
the struggle. We shall know more about the war when 
we have authentic reports of the first engagement. 
Our sympathy is with the Japanese, because their 
country looks small on the map, and Russia’s looks 
large, and the Jap is a little fellow, and the Russ a 
big one, but we will keep out of the mess, at least, un- 
til such time as it may be necessary for us to interpose 
for the protection of China from the ravagers. Mean- 


while, we shall cheerfully sell supplies to both sides 


hb 
Now watch the jump in the cost of insurance as 
The public will make 
The public pays 


for cash. 


a result of the Baltimore fire. 
good the companies’ losses tenfold. 


rb oh 


for everything. 


Muliebrity. 
THERE are compensations in life. Who cares for 
the financial depression of business, for the war in 
the East, with its fake extras and unpronounceable 
names, for worry over the burning up of an old and 
great city, for any of the grum and glum things of 
life, when he can forget them by basking for a couple 
of hours in the N-rays thrown off by such piquant per- 
sonalities as Anna Held and Lulu Glaser. A pretty 
moue, a whisk of lingerie, a curl at the nuque, the flash 
of an ankle, a glimpse of a tapering calf, the lilt 
of a lively ditty—“to live we think of these.” The Held 
and the Glaser are, as our daddies used to say of Lot- 
ta, “human cocktails,” dashed with liquid sunshine. 
Like the French, we are wooed from our worries and 
woes by “just girl.” A little light, a little tinsel, a 
little melody, a little, woman’s witchery—and what care 
we for “the heavy and the weary weight of all this un- 
The Held and the Glaser are 


To be sure, 


intelligible world.” 
our salvation from our serious selves. 
there are bad aspects of our readiness to succumb: to 
a jag of muliebrity upon the slightest provocation ; but, 
after all, what is more sanitary for the spirit than a 
little intoxication with the sensuous effervescence of 
the eternal feminine. And it can’t be very wrong that 
we males should feel this way when, as in the cases of 
the actresses appearing at the Olympic and Century 
this week, the ladies are not less sensible than our- 
selves of the charm of entertainments which are cen- 
tered upon and built around the frisky felinities of 
femininity. The Glaser and Held fads make us un- 


derstand how the more sophisticated we become the 
stronger grows the ancient lure that lurks in the com- 
bination of youth and beauty and unconventionality 
and a little talent in the sex. 


We are grown, in this 





country and time, hedonistic to a degree. But it is 
time to bethink us of an evidently growing danger 
of an obsession of the lady who kicks and winks and 
looks as if she dared the ultimate of daring. 
eh 
A ctus has been formed at St. Joseph, Mo., to 
boom David R. Francis for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for President. When the Democratic conven- 
tion sees the World’s Fair in full blast the Francis 
boom will make itself felt in the gathering. 
ah 
Mr. Hanna. 
THE country at large likes Mark Hanna, and its 
heart goes out in sympathy to him in his illness. Han- 
na has been a man of direct methods, blunt, but in- 
clined to geniality. He has lived down Davenport’s 
unnecessarily brutal cartoons of 1896 and 1900. He 
has tried to do something for the workingman. He 
loved and was loved by the gentle McKinley. He 
has been cheerful under bitter abuse and scurrile vilifi- 
cation. He has borne the troubles in his own family 
with dignity. He has put up a good square fight all 
his life, and never turned his back to an enemy or upon 
a friend. He has played the game of politics accord- 
ing to the rules of the game, and that is the limit of 
ethics in practical politics. He pretended little, and 
he was not unaware of his own deficiencies. The 
country would that he should be spared for many years 
of interesting activity and usefulness, for he is, with 
all his shortcomings, a fairly good type of an Ameri- 
can. 
ch hb 
THE editor of the Richmond Missourian nominates 
Gov. Dockery for Senator. This is a pretty compli- 
ment, but Gov. Dockery is pledged to support Francis 
M. Cockrell for Senator as long as Francis M. Cock- 
rell is alive. 
ah 
W.C. Whitney. 
THE late William C. Whitney will be remembered 
as the creator of the modern American navy. If he 
had not become too soon a millionaire he would have 
been regarded as a great man. His money and his 
closeness to money dwarfed him in popular opinion 
at a time when agrarianism was rampant. His abili- 
ties never received the honor from the public that they 
deserved, and so the energies that might have been 
splendidly signalized in statesmanship were dissipated 
latterly in a sort of dignified dilettanteism of pleasure 
in sports and society with a little financiering of poli- 
tics and a little politicking of finance “on the side.” 
els ob 
Sr. Louis manufacturers are agitating for a reduc- 
tion of their water tax. They pay 12 cents per thou- 
sand gallons, while other consumers pay 9 cents or 
less. This is too heavy a burden upon business, and 
the city should take it off. 
ab ab 
The Baltimore Disaster. 
BALTIMORE is hard hit. The monumental city as 
a business center had been generally supposed to be 
in a bad way financially for some time, and now comes 
the stupendous disaster that must, for some time, par- 
alyze the community. The old city is surely deserv- 
ing of all the assistance that its sister cities can ren- 
der. These are not the very best of good times, but 
there is a plenty in the land to mitigate the severity of 
the disaster of last Sunday. The other big cities wil! 
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probably be warned by the great conflagration to look 
carefully to their provisions against similar calami- 
ties, to the perfection of building laws and the main- 
tenance of fire departments and water supplies adequate 
to cope with a fire fanned by a stiff wind. In partic- 
ular, the great cities have need to examine carefully 
whether there be among the many vaunted fire-proof 
buildings any that are really fire-proof, and whether 
there is any form of building construction that will 
burn faster than a slow-combustion building. There 
should be a general overhauling of fire ordinances. 
The matter of limiting the height of buildings and 
increasing the width of streets should be given close 
attention. And something should be done in all cities 
to enable the condemnation of antiquated structures 
in sections where there is no stopping a fire once it is 
started. How many acres of buildings are there in 
St. Louis which, as a matter of precaution, should be 
razed to the ground? How many more such fires as 
that at Baltimore must occur before the insurance com- 
panies begin to co-operate with the city authorities to 
the elimination of ramshackle rookeries owned by cit- 
izens of wealth and importance, and a continual men- 
ace to the safety of the entire city? It is time for the 
great cities to begin clearing away the groups of struc- 
tures that harbor disease and filth, and feed the flames 
too fatly once the sparks fall among them. Must the 
rebuilding of our towns into cities beautiful wait upon 
such calamities as that in the Maryland metropolis, 
or shall the city authorities go ahead and clear away 
the unsightly quarters and the lurking places of mani- 
fold dangers as has been done recently in London and 
in New York? There are a thousand questions raised, 
a thousands hints for the betterment of cities thrown 
out in the natural cause of consideration of such an 
event as the Baltimore fire. The catastrophe, terri- 
ble as it must be to the Baltimoreans, should be pro- 
ductive of good to every other municipality in the 
country. 
eh oe 
CONGRESSMAN COWHERD and_ ex-Speaker White- 
cotton are mentioned as possible Democratic candi- 
dates for Governor. If this keeps up, there will be 
a candidate from every county, and two each from 
St. Louis and Kansas City. But there isn’t any of 
them that figures out as available under every possible 
consideration as “our Harry.” 
ak ab 
Cockrell’s Candidacy. 
Missourt Democrats seem to be demonstrating that 
they are very much in earnest in- supporting Senator 
Cockrell as Missouri’s choice for the Democratic pres- 
idential nomination. The senior Senator from this 
State will have a show on every consideration of eli- 
gibility but one. He was a general in the Confed- 
erate army, and that will, to a certain extent, “elimi- 
nate” him. In spite of all the talk of “a reunited na- 
tion” as a result of the Spanish war, the sectional is- 
sue is not yet dead, and, indeed, there are signs, as 
in the renewed discussion of the race issue, that the 
old feeling may flare up again. There is no doubt 
that Senator Cockrell is highly esteemed in all sec- 
tions as a faithful and dignified public servant. He 
is not “brilliant,” but that is a good sign, since we 
have never elected a “brilliant” man to the Presidency. 
Senator Cockrell is an old-fashioned statesman of the 
methodical and diligent school, and his attitude to 
general affairs in the Senate of late years has been 
that of a man somewhat broader than a mere partisan. 
Missouri’s regular Democratic organization does well 
to put Mr. Cockrell forward, and thus take the lead, 
as it did with Bland in 1896; still there is no reason 
to hope that Cockrell will prove anything like as strong 
as Bland was. Bland was made a leader by the issue 


of silver, of which he was the “father.” But silver 
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is not an issue now, and Missouri is not made domi- 
nant by possessing a silver leader. Senator Cockrell 
was only a silver man for regularity’s sake. Mr. Bry- 
an, as the head of the silver element, would support 
Mr. Cockrell, if necessary, and probably in preference 
to any other candidate, but it were sheer folly to as- 
sume that Senator Cockrell’s chances for the nomina- 
tion are good. He is hardly radical enough, and 
hardly enough of a conservative to meet the possible 
demands of the situation. . His candidacy has the 
political value of putting the Missouri delegation in a 
middle ground between the influences of the East, the 
South and the West in the convention. This will 
make the delegation powerful in the final decision of 
the candidate. Missouri will probably decide the 
character of the platform, too; but Missouri cannot 
expect the nomination of Senator Cockrell. The ne- 
cessity of carrying Northern and Eastern States is 
too great for the selection of a candidate from an un- 
terrifiedly Democratic commonwealth. The condi- 
tions in the country and in the party are inimical to 
Senator Cockrell’s chances, and not anything apper- 
taining to his own character and achievement. Mis- 
souri does well to honor him, but it is unfortunate 
that it is unlikely that the Democrats from other 
States will look upon him with the same love-light in 
their eyes that illumines the optics of Missouri. 
h % 

THERE is no more organized opposition to the Re- 
publican nomination of Mr. Roosevelt for President. 
The Rough Rider has things all his own way in his 
party. He cannot be defeated for the Presidency so 
long as Mr. Bryan appears to have a voice in making 
the Democratic platform. 

ab hb 

In the February Atlantic the late Henry Villard’s 
reminiscences of Lincoln are a striking feature. The 
feature of the feature is the description of the great 
shock which Mr. Villard sustained every time he 
heard one of Lincoln’s stories. According to Mr. 
Villard, the stories were always, low, coarse, vulgar, 
smutty or obscene. How terrible! Too bad about a 
man who couldn’t stand for a story to the point as be- 
tween men from the man who could utter the solemn 
Gettysburg Address, and the stately Second Inaugural. 
Ingersoll hit off the Lincoln story-telling habit happily 
when he said, in effect, that the Emancipator hesitated 
to use no word that wit could disinfect. 

oh 
White House Doings. 

Tue President keeps on calling for more color in 
his life—no allusion to black diners at the White 
House table—for gold lace and epaulettes and bullion 
cord and clanking swords. And the President is not 
wrong, either. It’s time for the country to put on 
“lugs.” The ambassadors and ministers of other 
countries have grown slovenly in their manners at 
Washington because of Democratic simplicity. They 
wouldn’t dare to appear at an official function in any 
other capital without their full regalia. They should 
pay the President all formal respect they would pay 
any other head of a nation. They should be made 
to put on all their “glad rags” every time they go to 
the White House. The President is master of the 
White House, and he should have full swing in run- 
ning things. Even if he doesn’t like a certain lady 
reporter and requests her withdrawal, by the paper she 
represents, from attendance upon White House func- 
tions, his request should be granted, no matter what 
may be the lady reporter’s defense. The White 
House may be an official building, but it is also the 
President’s personal residence, and he has a right to 
say who shall or shall not enter his home. The lady 
reporter who is objectionable to the President need 
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not feel grieved over her exclusion from the White 
House. It will give her great delight to say, as she 
writes imaginary descriptions of the functions from 
which she is barred, that it is a pleasure and an honor 
to be denied admittance to a home where a darkey is 
invited to dine. Then think of the joy of a lady re- 
porter over being her own heroine. 
ch hb 

Gov. VARDAMAN, of Mississippi, says that educa- 
tion of the negro makes for crime, that the negro is 
fit only for the lowest form of service, and that all at- 
tempt to elevate him is vain. Vardaman is asinine. 
His talk sounds much like the talk of the English about 


‘the Irish in the time of Elizabeth, when even Spenser 


of the “Faery Queen” thought that education would 
not help the irreclaimable savagery of that people. Ed- 
ucation is a “leading out” of the mind and spirit. The 
man who denies its salvatory efficacy is a disgrace to 


ak hb 

THE World’s Fair should have its $4,500,000 from 
the Government. It offers good security. The money 
is needed because the Fair is bigger than the projectors 
thought it would be. The foreign countries need 
larger buildings than were anticipated. The States 
have taken more space. ‘The labor account has been 
tremendously swollen. The money is necessary to 
make the Fair meet the demands of the world to parti- 


civilization. 


cipate in it. The Government is interested in the 
success of the Fair, and should make every provision 
to insure that the Fair shall be worthy of the Nation. 
Congress cannot afford to cripple the Exposition. 
eho bs 

A PENSION for every veteran! Glorious scheme for 
the pension attorneys! Splendid for votes for the Re- 
publican party! But what will it do for the country? 
Make it a great orphan asylum. What will it do for 
the veteran? Debauch his manhood. What will be its 
effect upon the citizens? To increase pauperism. The 
proposal is an insult to patriotism. 


ak ae 

Mr. Bryan’s splurge of resuscitation has subsided. 
He is only a big man when the other people are talk- 
ing about him. If the Hearst papers drdp him, as 
they will if he persists in talking in a way to make 
difficulties for Hearst, the Nebraskan will not be 
heard of. His only use latterly has been as a cats- 
paw for the man who wants to buy the presidency. 


ok oh 


THERE is talk of running Elihu Root for Governor 
of New York. Root is a good man for almost any 
job. He’s not very beautiful to look upon, and his 
manner is not suave, and he hasn’t much bowels of 
compassion, but he’s a man who “does things” and 
“gets results.” 


Benevolence in Bounteous Bunches 


A Partial Record of Rich Men’s Givings in 1903 


EWSPAPER records of charitable giving must 
of necessity be incomplete, and much that is 
paid into church treasuries through the con- 

tribution box cannot even be estimated. What the 
statistician must rely upon in making up a list of ben- 
efactions for 1903, therefore, is the publicly recorded 
gifts for public or semi-public purposes. On this 
basis it is found that more than seventy-six millions 
went to charity. Of this total more than half, or 
forty millions, was donated to our colleges. 

The largest individual giver was Mr. Carnegie. 
Next after Mr. Carnegie the largest giver, though his 
benefactions had no such wide range of interests, was 
John D. Rockefeller, whose six millions to Rush 
Medical College, followed by $1,800,000 to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, with which the Medical College 
has become affiliated, puts him second. Arioch Went- 
worth of Boston and Gordon McKay of Newport gave, 
respectively, seven million dollars for the establish- 
ment of an industrial school and four millions to 
further the work of Harvard University, but both 
of these bequests have been disputed by heirs, and 
are not yet paid. Mr. Pulitzer’s two millions to Co- 
lumbia for the establishment of a school of journalism 
indicated how instinctively our rich men turn to col- 
leges when they wish to provide for a lasting, practi- 
cal charity. Mr. Henry C. Phipps’ gift of one and a 
half million of dollars for a free hospital for consump- 
tives was the most notable of the gifts to pure philan- 
thropy. 

Mr. Carnegie during 1903 established 105 libraries 
—an average of two a week—at a total of cost of 
over five and a half million dollars. And, though 
the impression has got about that libraries are his 
specialties, Mr. Carnegie’s donations to other causes 
amounted to twice as much. His record of known 
benefactions for the year approaches closely the six- 
teen million dollar mark. A million and a half of this 


'went to Philadelphia for branch libraries, the same 


amount went to The Hague tribunal, or commission, 
a little more than this sum fell to Pittsburg for libra- 
ry extension, four million dollars was turned over 
to provide a fund for steel workers in the old Car- 
negie plants, and to Dumferline, Scotland, his old 
home, Mr. Carnegie gave two and a half million dol- 
lars. The practical cast of Mr. Carnegie’s mind is 
well represented by his gift of one million dollars for 
an engineer’s home in New York. A gift of a quarter 
of a million to the Mechanics’ and Tradesmen’s Insti- 
tute of New York was another characteristic gener- 
osity of Mr. Carnegie’s. 

Mr. Pulitzer’s outright gift of one million dollars 
for the building to house a school for journalism at 
Columbia, with the promise of an additional million 
as an endowment, undoubtedly aroused more comment 
than any other gift of the year. 

Out of the $8,944,597 of donations credited to John 
D. Rockefeller during 1903, nearly eight and one-half 
million dollars was given to Rush Medical College 
and Chicago University, which are now under one 
control. Colleges other than the University of Chi- 
cago received $298,666. These wer six in number. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association in various 
places got $160,000, and the Salvation Army $10,000 
from Mr. Rockefeller. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., gave, 
during the year, $350,000 for a Sunday-school club- 
house in New York, $25,000 to Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association work, and $10,000 to the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. 

One big gift was made during the year to charity— 
a straightout gift of three million dollars to philan- 
thropy. This was made by the will of Mrs. Fannie 
A. Wilder of St. Paul, Minn. Another notable gift 
that may properly be classed with this was Mr. Henry 
Phipps’ one and a half million dollars for a hospital 
for consumptives. With these notable exceptions, 


the other gifts to charity were of modest sums, rang- 
ing from $1,000 to $150,000. In this list, curiously, is 
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NEW FRENCH VOILES—Our own direct 
importations! Full line of 1904 colors! 
44-inch French Voile at 
48-inch French Voile at 


VOILE SUITINGS—AIl pure wool, in new 
shades of navy, gray, champagne, tan, cas- 
tor, brown, reseda, cadet and cream—splen- 
Ge I OE ice eck kb bis benecncbakbies 48c 


New Dress Goods 


Every day new styles arrive and are placed on our counters! 
The choicest productions of both foreign and domestic looms, all marked at our 


well-known low cash prices! 


ETAMINES—A large shipment of 38 inch, 
good quality, all wool, in the most popular 
spring colorings—extra good value at. .50c 


EOLIENNES are again in vogue. Our im- 
portations are of fine quality and silky ap- 
pearance, 44 inches wide. Cannot be 
equaled elsewhere at our price of...... $1.00 


IQS 


FANCY MOHAIR—Invisible checks, 46 inch- 
es wide. Imported direct from Bradford, 
England, and. unequaled in St. Louis at our 
price of Pe cae Varad $1.25 
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MOHAIR VOILE NOVELTY—In new 
grays, some flecked with white, others with 
black. Ask to see them—the price is.$1.50 











B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Company, 


Broadway, Washington Ave. 
and St. Charles Street. 











found the name of Carrie Nation, who contributed 
$7,000 to Kansas charities. “Two donors to Chil- 
dren’s Hospital Association, Chicago, $150,000,” as 
the record runs, is characteristic of a pretty general 
desire for anonymity in giving to charity. And it 
is in swelling the lists of contributions to charities, 
churches, and missions that women take an active part. 
Entries in the record like “Helen T. Campbell, Buffalo, 
N. Y., will to charities $125,000,” “Agnes E. Tracy, 
New York, will to Buffalo General Hospital, $100,- 
000,” and “Mary P. Ropes, Salem, Mass., will to 
charity, $32,000, will to church $2,000, will to library 
$6,000, will to museum $6,000, will to various col- 
leges $960,000,” are characteristic. 

It is sometimes difficult for heirs of a dead million- 
aire to understand why a college should get the bulk 


What Ned Never Knew 


# al al 


ED DENNIS sat eating his breakfast alone at 
a corner of the kitchen table. Maybelle had 
not yet arisen. Maybelle did not like to get 
up early on winter mornings, nor on any mornings, 
for that matter, and as Ned was able to wait on him- 
self, why should she? So Ned had tumbled out alone 
when the alarm clock gave warning of half-past Six, 
and by this time was finishing his second cup of cof- 
fee. He then rose, washed his hands, adjusted his 
tie, brushed his hat and coat and put them on. Ned’s 
hat and coat were rather shabby. Before leaving for 
the office he called out, good-naturedly : 
“Awake, May?” 
“Ye-e-s,” replied a sleepy voice. 
“Going anywhere to-day?” 
“To mother’s—maybe.” 
“Not to the matinee?” 
“No.” 
“That’s a wonder. 
“Good-bye, Ned.” 
The Dennises lived in an apartment. Their three 
rooms were small, .though well-appointed, and the 
rent made an appreciable hole in Ned’s monthly sti- 
They had lived in a flat at first, but Maybelle 


It was more stylish and 
Maybelle’s ideal of 


Well, so long, old girl.” 


pend. 
preferred. an apartment. 
there was less work to be done. 


of a man’s fortune, and sometimes it is a long, hard 
fight on the part of the college trustees to get what 
has been given. Gordon McKay’s will, leaving four 
million dollars to Harvard, was no sooner read than 
his heirs began suit to have it declared invalid. So, 
instead of a clear endowment to establish a depart- 
ment for special technical training Harvard finds her- 
self with a contest. But in making up her list of 
beneficiaries Harvard includes this four million dol- 
lars. The relatives of the bachelor Arioch Went- 
worth of Boston, who gave practically all of his for- 
tune of seven million dollars to found an industrial 
school, are firmly persuaded that he was mentally in- 
competent when he made his will; and such must be 
struck off the list of sure benefactions, for no judicial 
adjustment has yet been made. 
New York Evening Post. 
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By Irene Connell 


life was plenty of good clothes and leisure to wear 
them. Among her intimates she was always spoken 
of as “a swell dresser.” She wore the biggest pom- 
padour, the highest heels and the tightest skirt of the 
day, and could always be depended upon for the very 
latest thing in sleeves, stocks and belts. To be sure 
she had acquired the installment habit of buying her 
things, and a gown was barely paid for before it was 
worn out, or at least out of fashion, but Ned knew 
nothing about that. Maybelle (originally Mabel) 
Forest, was a product of city life and modern educa- 
tion, and had been a stenographer before Edwin Den- 
nis married her. She accepted hin because she found 
earning her living too much of a grind, and besides, 
as she was a listless, indifferent worker, old Croaker 
had got tired of her blunders and had threatened to 
discharge her. In all her life she had never done 
anything really useful or unselfish. Her parents had 
exacted nothing of her, and her salary had just kept 
her in clothes. 

Matrimony, however, even with good-natured Ned 
Dennis for a running mate, did not answer her ex- 
pectations. She was not in love with her husband, 
and she hated work of any kind. There was nothing 
in home life to gratify her love of admiration and ex- 


citement. Such of her time as was not spent in 


lounging and novel reading was devoted to the street, 
the shops and the theaters. As she could not cook 
she and Ned‘ dined for the most part at restaurants, 
unless their funds ran too low. “She was not going 
to be a slave to any man” was her declaration of inde- 
pendence. 

On this particular morning Maybelle did not arise 
for some hours after Ned had left for business. When 
she at last appeared she made an indifferent meal, lan- 
guidly put her rooms in order, and then devoted her- 
self heart and soul to the great work of the day, name- 
ly, her toilet. She had a new dress, and a new stole, 
a Christmas gift from Ned, and she was to don them 
to-day for the first time. Maybelle thought she had 
made a conquest. Some months before she had made 
the acquaintance of a drummer—"a perfect gentle- 
man,” she would have described him. There was 
nothing serious in the affair as yet ; he was merely 
feeling his way, and she was enjoying a little danger- 
ous excitement. When she told her husband that she 
was not going to the matinee that afternoon she was 
lying. The day before she had received a note from 
the drummer inviting her to the performance, and en- 
closing a ticket. The note she had burned, and the 
ticket was carefully hidden. She salved her con- 
science by promising herself to run out to her moth- 
er’s later and stay there through part of the evening. 
So she dressed carefully, and departed for the theater, 
stopping to lunch at a department store cafe. She 
was in time, however, but “Mr. Graves” was a little 
late. They sat in the first balcony. Maybelle had 
removed her coat and her furs, and was quite encum- 
bered with them and her large hat, to say nothing of 
her bag, her glasses, and other small belongings. Her 
lap was full, and she had hard work to keep hold of 
her things. First her muff would slide to the floor, 
then her programme, then her hat. | 

“You women have so many traps,” said the man, 
“what would you do if the place caught fire?” 

“Oh, you’d have to get me out alive,” said May- 
belle, “you have nothing else to pack.” 

It was a new theater and the play was a modern 
extravaganza, full of light, color and motion. There 
was a frothy dialogue interrupted by topical songs. 
The theater was packed, a mid-week audience of 
women and children—very few men. Maybelle and 
the drummer were not listening to the play, but kept 
up a whispered conversation, much to the annoyance 
of their neighbors, who frowned and said “Sh-sh.” 

Suddenly a little tongue of flame was seen creep- 
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ing along the edge of the curtain. Little children 


pointed to it. The flame kept spreading. “It is a 


wonder they don’t put it out,” said some one. The 
drummer’s face was set and white, and there was 
He loved life, and he had 


He had been in tight places 


grim determination in it. 
a keen scent for danger. 
before. 

“Follow me, and don’t lose a minute,” said he, 
“never mind your things.” 

“Do you think there is any danger?” 


stopped to gather up her fur, her coat, her muff, her 


and she 
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A blow from the butt of his umbrella shattered a 
heavy glass panel, and he was one of the first to gain 
the outer passage-way and safety. The story of his 
escape figured largely in later press dispatches. May- 
belle was unable to get very far from her place. She 
tried to hold on to her wraps, but finally dropped them. 
Her long skirt was in her way, and her tight shoes 
and high heels retarded her. She made a few steps 
forward, and then was caught in the press and thrown 
down. 


b 


Ned Dennis was late in getting home that night. 


bag, her handkerchief and her glasses. 


But the drummer, umbrella in hand, had jumped 
over the backs of two or three rows of seats, and had 


gained the aisle. 


forced his way onward, never once looking behind. 


PROGRESS OF THE MARCONI 
SYSTEM 


R. J. Parvin, St. Louis agent of the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company 
of America, and his Chicago colleagues, 
have been puzzled of late by the rather 
peculiar antics of the Marconi wireless 
telegraph instruments with which their 
respective offices are fitted. Mr. Par- 
vin, who has a receiving instrument at 
his desk in the Century Building, has 
been startled several times by the ring- 
ing off of signals on the bell, or their 
running off on the tape, and for a long 
while was under the impression — that 
some one was operating the sender in 
an adjoining apartment. The other day, 
however, when the signals were rattled 
off, he investigated and discovered that 
the sending instrument was not touched. 
He at once began to wonder if his re- 
ceiver had not been catching demonstra- 
tion signals from other offices. He was 
somewhat perplexed, until a letter from 
the Chicago agent of the Company ar- 
rived, asking for information about a 
similar phenomena occurring in the Chi- 
cago office. As the signals were re- 
ceived when the operation of the Chi- 
cago and St. Louis instruments were be- 
ing demonstrated, they have about come 
to the conclusion that they have been ex- 
changing signals unconsciously. Interest 
in the Marconi wireless telegraph is in- 
creasing continually in the United States, 
and after the World’s Fair, when the 
system, together with the celebrated du- 
plex machine, has been thoroughly ex- 
hibited to all the world, the agents and 
officers of the company are confident that 
the wireless method of communicating 
over land and sea will be 
adopted. 

Any person interested in the Marconi 
system can see it dmonstrated, without 
charge, in the office of the St. Louis 
agency, Room 204, in the Century Build- 
ing. Mr. Parvin, who was formerly 
with the Mercantile Trust Company, and 
who is president of the Office Men’s 
Club, is in charge of the local office, and 
delights in showing the workings of the 
instruments, as well as in setting forth 
the advantages of investment in Mar- 
coni stock. 


generally 


The American Company, through its 
agent, is rapidly spreading the technical 
knowledge of the system. The com- 
pany is incorporated for $6,500,000. _It 
has the system installed on 130 ocean 


steamships, besides the English and 


The panic was beginning. He 


flat was dark and cold. 


Italian navies, and will have, at least, 
one trans-Atlantic station in oneration 
within a year. It has been demonstrat- 
ed that the Marconi system can be op- 
erated successfully over any distance of 
land or water, and the company and 
agents are certain it will supplant the 
present cables, which are expensive in 
all departments, especially in  mainte- 
nance, and cause a reduction in rates of 
communication to the public. Its use 
on ocean vessels has increased traffic of 
all kinds, because of the constant tele- 
graphic connection with land. As an in- 
vestment, its stock is regarded as gilt- 
edged. Five dollar certificates are sell- 
ing like hot cakes in bunches of twenty, 


-as the company refuses to accept small- 


er amounts. The stock of British Mar- 
coni Company, which was put out at $5, 
is now selling at $22 a share on the 
London Stock Exchange, an advance of 
340 per cent, a striking instance of its 
great value as an investment. Mr. Mar- 
coni is now on the way to the United 
States to complete the  trans-oceanic 
tests, and at once the outfitting of sta- 
tions will be commenced on a large 


scale. 
es a 
CRYING AT THE PLAY 


“There is just this about crying at the 
theater,” said the average woman. 
“You'll cry if you’re in the mood for it, 
and you won't if you’re not—no matter 
how harrowing or non-harrowing the 
play may be. Like most average wom- 
en, I rarely cry, either at the theater or 
anywhere, but I long ago discovered that 
it depends entirely upon my mood at the 
time. I once went to a genuine come- 
dy and found the tears filling my eyes 
just because I happened to be blue at 
the time, and I’ve been at many a play 
with all the women round me mopping 
their eyes and drying their pocket hand- 
kerchiefs on their fans, while I—being 
for some reason or other uplifted—sat 
there dry-eyed, almost smiling. No mat- 
ter what my mood, however, the thing 
sure to keep me from weeping at the 
theater is any emotional display on the 
part of her who is with me. I can at- 
tend the weepiest kind of a play un- 
moved with my sister, for she starts in 
way ahead of time, making me _ feel 
more like laughing than crying, and 


then, when the true lachrymose oppor- 
tunity arrives, it finds me pathos proof. 
This is the only way by which I may 
make myself immune from weeping at 
theaters upon all occasions.” —Pittsburg 


Dispatch. 


The office had extra work on account of the fire. The 
Maybelle was not there. He 
waited for awhile, and then, grumbling at the ways 
of women, concluded that she was waiting for him 





at her mother’s. He knew there was no use in ring- 
ing up, as all the telephone lines were overworked, so 
he put on his coat and hat and took a car out to the 
The 


dark, and the family had gone to bed. 


avenue where the Forests lived. house was 


He rang the 


bell nervously, a great fear breaking over him. Her 
father opened the door. 

“Maybelle——” 

“Great God, what do you mean?” 

“Tsn’t she here?” 

“She has not been here to-day.” 

Together the two men visited the morgue. They 


found her crushed and disfigured, only a shred of 
clothing clinging to her body. 
And that was all Ned ever know. 
Irom San Francisco Town Talk. 
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Works of Art 


= 
“, Paintings. Etchings. | 
Water Colors, Bronzes, 
Favrile Glass, Etc. | 

: 


She Noonan-Kocian Company 
6/7 Locust Street, St. Louis. 
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R. L. MAUPIN, President. 


PROGRESS OF J. A. NORTON, Secretary. 


The North American Investment Co., 
of The United States. 


FOR 


ITS FIRST TWENTY-ONE MONTHS. 





ASSETS: 


April 1, 1902, 
$125,000.00 


July 1. 1902, 
$134,549.47 


October 1, 1902, 
$145,354.02 


January 1, 1903, 


47 


$ 237,279.39 


$177.995 


April 1, 1903. 


July 1, 1903, 


$276,832,63 


October 1, 1903, 


$348,634.05 


January 1, 1904, 


$414,721.27 


$200,000 


Deposited with Treasurer 
of the State of Missouri 
for the protection of in- 
vestors. 


HIGH- 
GRADE 
BONDS 
SOLD. 


Deposits accepted in sums 
of $1.00 per week and over. 
Interest 5 per cent per an- 
num. Interest and princi- 
pal payable in gold. 











High-Class Representatives Wanted Throughout the United States. 
For Particulars Call on or Address the General Offices of the Company 


ODD FELLOWS’ BUILDING, - - i‘ 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Low Rates 
To Texas 


$10 for one way 
$15 for round trip 
Tuesday, Feb. 16th 


The rates apply toall points east of and including Amarillo, Quanah, Vernon, Brownwood, 
Brady, San Angelo, San Antonio, Houston, Galveston, Corpus Christi, Rockport, Alice, 


Kerrville. 
The one way colorist rate is $10. 


The round trip homeseeker rate, 21 day return limit, stop-over privileges on going trip, 
is $15. 


The first date is Feb. 16.. The dates following are March J and J5. 


This is a fine time of year to go to Texas. Winter is over, spring is in evidence. 


People with out-door occupations are at work—busy—earning something. 


A good route to Texas is the Cotton Belt. It takes you through the garden spot of 
Missouri, the rich bottom lands of Arkansas and the famous orchard and truck country of 


Eastern Texas. 


It is a pleasure to furnish inquirers with full information about tickets, routes, time of 


trains and maps, literature, etc. Cal] at 909 Olive Street, or address 
E. W. LaBeaume, 


G. P. and T. A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Cotton Belt trains leave St. Louis Union Station daily, at 8:56 a. m. and 9:45 p. m., carry 


through Texas chair cars and sleepers, and parlor cafe cars. 
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SOCIETY 


An engagement which will shortly be 
announced is that of Miss Adele How- 
ard, daughter of Mrs. W. P. Howard, of 
West Pine street, and Mr. David Fen- 
tress. Miss Howard and her sister, 
Lucille, are handsome girls, and much 
admired in society. Mr. Fentress is 
one of the most eligible young club men 
in town, and the match is looked upon 
auspiciously by the two families and 
their friends. 

To the wealthy and aristocratic Hart 
family a marriage between one of their 
members, and a prominent member of 
the World’s Fair management would not 
be unexpected news. Last summer the 
lady was the guest of honor on_ the 
yacht of one of the wealthiest St. 
Louisans, who cruised with his family 
in Eastern waters for more than four 
months. She was feted wherever she 
went, and since her return Mrs. J. C. 
Van Blarcom has given many delightful 
dinners and box parties for her, at 
which the World’s Fair man was always 
a distinguished guest. It is a bit more 
than an “on dit” on the lips of knowing 
ones, who assert that an engagement will 
be the outcome, and that it may be an- 
nounced in a very short time. 

On the list of every smart debutante 
entertainment are to be found the 
names of the Misses Taylor, daughters 
of Mr. H. Von Phul Taylor, who have 
been making their home with their rela- 
tive, Mrs. A. J. Lindsey, of Lindell bou- 
levard, since their return from an East- 
ern finishing school. They are great 
favorites in society, occupying a conspic- 
uous place in exclusive circles. 

The wedding of Miss Mary Tracy and 
Capt. Henry Sollet Wygant, U. S. A,, 
will be the fashionable event of Satur- 
day, February 13. ‘The ceremony will 
take place at 7 o’clock in the evening at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. John O’Fal- 
lon Delaney, in Lafayette avenue, with 
whom Miss Tracy has long made her 
home. Miss Clara Bain will be maid 


of honor. The bridesmaids are to be 











Gibson Girl 


Latest Leather-Goods Novelties 


Belts and Bags, 


Crushed Leather Effects. 


Very swell, and, as usual, better 
values than obtainable in any 
other shop in America. Prices 
range from 


48c to $5.98 each. 


The FALAGE 


ol2 Locust Sf. 
THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE NOVELTY 
HOUSE iN ST. LOUIS. 
PHONE MAIN 676 A. 
MAIL ORDERS. FILLED PROMPTLY... 
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Miss Elizabeth Fair, of Warrenton, Va., 
Misses Florence and Marjorie Page, 
daughters of Brigadier-General Page, of 
Kentucky. 
Capt. Wygant as best man and grooms- 
men. All invitations have been issued 
for the ceremony for which will gather 
many members of the old French aris- 
tocracy in St. Louis, with whom the 
bride and her relatives are identified. 

Mrs. A. J. Lindsey, Mrs. J. C. Van 
Blarcom, and Miss Clara Bain gave 
some of the notable entertainments 
of the week in honor of Miss Tracy and 
her bridal party. 

Wednesday was the marriage day of 
Miss Virginia Isbell, and Mr. Ezra Wil- 
liam Ober. The ceremony was per- 
formed at the home of the bride’s- aunt, 
Mrs. Frances A. Pollock, in Delmar 
boulevard. Mr. and Mrs. Ober are now 
on their wedding trip to California. 

Miss Anna Sullivan and Mr. Clifford 
McMillan were married Monday even- 
ing at the home of the bride’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Sullivan, of Lindell 
boulevard. Right Rev. Bishop Daniel 
S. Tuttle performed the ceremony. Miss 
Alma Gass, of Jefferson City, attended 
the bride as maid of honor. Mr. Edgar 
Rand was Mr. McMillan’s best man. An 
informal reception followed the cere- 
mony, during which Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Millan left for their honeymoon trip 
to Florida. 

Last Monday at 5 o’clock Miss Carrie 
Fay Warren was married to Mr. Robert 
Law at the home of her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred A. Wann, in Chicago. 
The wedding brought to Chicago many 
near relatives of the bride from St. 
Louis and New York. Misses Queen 
and Elma Rumsey, cousins of the bride, 
Mr. and Mrs. Moses Rumsey, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Dickson, Sr., and Mrs. Da- 
vid Bryson Delavan, of New York, at- 
tended the nuptials. Mr. Law, who is 
a prominent young banker of Henry, IIl., 
took his bride on a wedding journey to 
California. Upon their return Mr. and 
Mrs. Law will take up their residence 
at Henry. 

Mrs. Charles A. Parker, of 5280 
Washington avenue, will soon join her 
husband in Denver, Colo., where they 
will make their future home. Mrs. 
Betsy Allen, who resides with her, and 
her son, Mr. Jack Parker, will remain 
in the city, occupying a flat which is be- 
ing put in readiness. 

Mrs. George J. Tansey and Mrs. Har- 
ry B. Hawes are visiting Hot Springs to- 
gether for a fortnight of rest and recu- 
peration. 

Miss Emily Maffitt will close the gay 
season for the debutantes with the mag- 
nificent ball which she will give at the 
St. Louis Club Friday night for her 
niece, Miss Julia Maffitt, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Chouteau Maffitt, who 
has been the most feted “bud” of the 
season. Miss Maffitt has imported all 
the cotillion favors from Paris, and 
they are said to be the most unique and 
elegant ever seen here. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward S. Robert have 
returned from their honeymoon journey 
to Florida and are at the Madill resi- 
dence in Lindell boulevard. 

Mrs. Murray Carleton and her chil- 
dren are located at Miami, Fla., for the 
remainder of the winter, returning to 


Brother officers will serve - 








Spring wear. 





Sougyiliendencljfoany 
NEGLIGEE SHIRTS 
To Measure, $2.50 and up 


Our Men’s Furnishing Department announces the 
arrival of the new Colored Shirting Materials for 


Our shirt factory, on the premises, under the careful direction 
of an expert shirtmaker, will make to your measure out of 
these new materials correct fitting shirts, adopting the latest 
ideas in styles and cut. Particularly satisfactory work is guar- 
anteed for men not of the average build. 


Materials—Complete range of qualities of newest materials in plain and nov- 
elty effects for negligee shirts, graduating in price from $2.50 upwards. 




















WE MAKE THEM, 
WHAT? 


UMBRELLAS, 


PARASOLS and CANES. 


IT’S FROM 
FACTORY 
TO you 












TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


A SAVING 
WORTH TAKING. 


519 
LOCUST 
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Chemical Building, 8th and Olive 








St. Music by Vogel’s Band every evening 


Largest and Hand- 
somest Restaurant in 
St. Louis. 


Three large separate Din- 
ing Rooms and several 
smaller rooms for Pri- 
vate Dinner Parties. 











TURKISH BA 


Exclusively for Ladies. 
Carleton Building, 
Sixth and Olive Streets 
F. De Donato, Prop. 





St. Louis for the opening of the World’s 
Fair. 

The Joseph Dicksons and Miss Julia 
Rumsey will go from Chicago direct to 
California, where they will remain till 
April. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Bond Lambert 
will go to Europe in April and return 
to St.Louis in June for the Fair. 

Colonel and Mrs. James Gay Butler 
are at the Virginia Hot Springs, where 
they will remain till April. 

If you are going to California, get 
some literature that will tell you all 
about the places of interest, hotels, etc. 
Call on or write to J. H. Lothrop, Gen- 
eral Agent, Southern Pacific, 903 Olive 
St... St. Lois. 


After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or ms St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and 
service and refined patronage. 





OFFICE 


choen’s AT 
Orchestra ODEON 


All the Popular Music, 
Bell Phone, Lindell 1220 



































TRAVEL AROUND 
THE WORLD ~ ~ 


and see if you can find under the 
sun a greater combination of 
quality and price moderation than 
we offer you in the 


Silver Toned 


REUTNERKR 
PIANO 


Its excellence of tone quality and 
durability is due to many causes, 
such as patented devices, experi- 
enced workmen, modern machin- 
ery, careful selection of materials, 
watchful superintendence. 


Our Rent PurchasePlan 


The Reutner is-sold on very moderate 
monthly payments; but if not ready to 
buy now, we will rent you a new 
“Reutner,” and if after a few months 
use you ate convinced as to its merits, 
we will credit on the purchase price 
whatever rent you may have paid us. 


Bollman Bros. Piano Co. 
1120-1122 Olive St. 














Are you Interested In 


The World’s Fair 


? 


If so and wish to keep thoroughly posted 
on the progress of the Fair it will pay you 
to subscribe for 


TRAVEL 


a beautifully illustrated monthly magazine 
devoted to the traveling public. Each issue, 
continuing throughout the Fair, will contain 
from 50 to 75 pages of entirely new and in- 
teresting reading matter regarding the Ex- 
position, elegantly illustrated with the best 
of half-tones made from photographs taken 
by our own artists. It is pre-eminently 


THE 
World’s Fair Magazine 


Besides the World’s Fair matter each issue 
will contain several clever short stories, a 
number of articles by well-known writers on 
different points of interest throughout the 
world, several pages of sparkling wit and 
humor and a host of other good things. 
Subscribe now—§$1.00 the year, 10c the copy. 
25c for three months trial subscription. 


TRAVEL PUBLISHING CO., 
916 Wainwright Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Quite a number of prominent foreign 
Fair visitors arrived in the city last week 
to take up permanent quarters for the 
World’s Fair. Among them are Cava- 
lier and Madame Vittoria Zeggio, of 
Florence, Italy. Cavalier Zeggio is the 
Italian Commissioner of the World’s 
Fair. The Zeggios are located for the 
present at Hotel Beers. 

M. and Mme. Kiyoshi Sugawa, of 
Tokio, Japan, are at the Planters’ Hotel. 
M. Sugawa is the Director of the Jap- 
anese Exhibitors’ Association. His wife, 
a charming woman, is a daughter of 
the Governor of Gifu and a graduate 
of the Peeress’ School which is only 
attended by girls of noble birth. Mme. 
Sugawa is highly accomplished and 
speaks English charmingly. She was 
the observed of all observers at the 
“Hedda Gabler” matinee which Mrs. 
Fiske gave at the Grand Opera House 
on Wednesday last week. 

Mr. Serge Alexandrovsky, Commis- 
sioner General for Russia, has taken up 
his new residence at 4326 West Pine 
boulevard. His first choice was the 
Murphy residence in Berlin avenue, but 
that was found too small to accommo- 
date the many Russian visitors which 
Mr. Alexandrovsky expects to entertain 
during the Fair. 

The “diner francais” is the latest 
wrinkle introduced at the St. Louis 
Club for World’s Fair entertainment. 
It will be given at least once a week 
by the new “French Club,” founded by 
Commander A. C. Baker, J. L. Millet 
and E. L. Masqueray. The menu will 
be a strictly French table d’hote arrange- 
ment and only French will be spoken dur- 
ing the repast. Members of the old 
French families of St. Louis will be 
guests at the first dinner, the date of 
which will be soon announced. 


Commissioner General Albino R. Nun- 
cio, of Mexico, will arrive in St. Louis 
with his family March Ist, and take 
possession of his official residence at 
4434 Forest Park boulevard. When 
Mr. Nuncio returns from Mexico he 
will be accompanied by twenty Commis- 
sioners of the Fair, all of whom will 
bring their families with them and estab- 
lish permanent homes in St. Louis. The 
Commissioner General will have his own 
staff of servants and house furnishings 
shipped on from Mexico City: 


Mr. and Mrs. Cecil D. Gregg have re- 
turned from a Southern trip, made for 
the benefit of Mrs. Gregg’s health, which 
is now perfectly restored. 

Mr. and Mrs. Adolphus Busch and 
their daughter, Minnie, will sail early 
in June for their castle on the Rhine, 
but their visit will be cut short by sev- 
eral months, as they have decided to 
return to the World’s Fair early in 
August. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tony Faust, Sr., and 
their daughter, Mrs. A. D. Giannini, will 
sail for home April 12, arriving in St. 
Louis the latter part of the month. They 
will have been absent nearly two years. 
A large delegation of St. Louisans will 








When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the op- 
posite direction. 


go to New York to receive them. 

Mrs. Arthur A. Eddy of 5158 Wash- 
ington avenue will give one of the largest 
parties of the season on Friday after- 
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noon. Mrs. Eddy is a gracious and dis- 
tinctly handsome hostess. 

Grand Avenue Hotel Bakery and Con- 
fectionery, Grand and Olive, most popu- 
lar transfer corner in town. While wait- 
ing for your car, supply yourself at 
headquarters of finest confections, cakes, 
rolls and all kinds of bread. Agents 
for the original Allegretti chocolate 


creams. 
ah eh & 
Jack: That fellow Neffins is the luck- 


iest man on earth. The other day a 
burglar got into his room and stole all 
his things. George: You don’t call 
that lucky. Jack: Well, you see, the 
thief overlooked his Swope’s shoes un- 
der the bed. You get the best footwear 
at Swope’s, 311 N. Broadway. 

ale ch he 

MUSIC 


TWO CONDUCTORS. 


Apart from the attractive part songs 
and excellent soloists, there was a fea- 
ture that gave unusual interest to the 
concert of the Morning Choral Club 
last week. The club was directed for 
the first time by Mr. Alfred Ernst, in 
place of Mr. Ernest Kroeger, who re- 
tired at the end of last season after 
eleven years’ service. Comparisons (in- 
vidious though they be) of the methods 
of the two conductors were inevitable. 
Mr. Kroeger’s careful, conscientious 
work had brought the club’s singing 
to a point of excellence to be found in 
few similar organizations, and the ma- 
terial turned over to his successor was 
almost unique in its superiority. Sing- 
ers with musical knowledge and training, 
and some of the best solo voices in St. 
Louis make up the personnel of this cho- 
rus, which has had the guidance of a musi- 
cian of profound learning. The way 
having been thus prepared the task of 
the new conductor should be the easiest, 
and, paradoxically, the most difficult. 
The easiest, in that the quality and plia- 
bility of the material in. hand made 
great results possible; and the most 
difficult, in that the standard set was so 
high that only a man of exceptional abil- 











The Light that-don’t Fail 


No. 5 
LINDSAY 
LAMP 
$1.00 
COMPLETE 





Absolutely the most light for the least money— 
perfect in each part. t Burner—Best Glass- 
ware—Best Mantle. Each component part does 
its work wel[—the Lindsay No. 5 Lamp sells for 
$1.00 complete. Don’t pay more for it or as much 
for inferior imitations. 


LINDSAY & CO,, 
Both Phones. 1113 Pine St 
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Mary Washington’s 
Bed, 





Classic Furniture. 


The Furniture we show was created by 
valuable labor. Great artistic genius has 
also been bestowed upon it. It may not 
be “cheap,” but compare the real cost 
of its production with our price; it is as 
low as we ask for the most common- 
place articles. 

This Furniture easily sustains our oft- 
repeated claims that the finer the goods 
the greater the saving at Scarritt-Com- 
stock’s. 


Colonial Bedroom Suite 


Selected Mahogany—many Colonial pat- 
terns are shown by us—the sizes of the 
pieces are noticeably large, simple lines 
that would savor of austerity and rigid- 
ity, but for the relief afforded by the 
rich panelling. 

Bed, $90.00. 

Dresser, $120.00. 

Chiffonier, $115.00. 

Toilet Table, $60.00. 

Somnoe, $28.00. 

All matched. 


Empire Bedroom Suite 
Richly - Grained 


bed, large dresser, chiffonier—swinging 


Mahogany—full-size 


mirrors. 
Bed, $185.00. 
Dresser, $150.00. 
Chiffonier, $130.00. 


Louis XV. Bedroom Suite 


Fine Mahogany—style and lines are ex- 
quisite—beautifully figured panels— 


chase carvings—large swinging bevelled 
plate mirrors. 
Bed, Dresser and Chiffonier, $365.00. 
Many rich examples of Gold and Ver- 
nis-Martin Furniture. 


All are worth while. 
Wedding or Holiday. Gifts. 








NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 


The Deliverance, Glasgow; My Friend Pros- 
pero, Harland; Steps in the Expansion of Our 
Territory, Austin; What’s the Odds? Ullman; 
A Little Garrison, Bilse: Mr. Salt, Payne; The 
Millionaire’s Son, Brown; Personalia, Sigma; 
Mississippi Argonauts, Carter; The Forest, 
White. Also a fine assortment of dainty gift 
books for valentines, at 

JETT’S BOOK STORE, 
806 Olive street. 
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ity could raise it. Mr. Ernst possessed 
some qualities needed in a successor to 
Mr. Kroeger, but has been found want- 
ing in others. That he changed the 
work of the club is beyond doubt, but 
that, all things considered, he has im- 
proved it, is questionable. Mr. Kroe- 
ger’s faults, and Mr. Ernst’s virtues, are 
temperamental. Mr. Kroeger is an in- 
tellectual musician, one whose’ work, 
though often coldly academic, always 
inspires respect, even if it fails to arouse 
enthusiasm. Mr. Ernst, on the other 
hand, brings to his work an unbridled 
temperament and_ full-blooded brute 
vigor which is at times compelling, but 
he lacks balance, and his musicianship 
is largely a matter of memory and in- 
stinct. 

In the part songs that usually make 
up the Morning Choral’s programme, 
refinement, a sense of the niceties of 
musical expression, and good taste, count 
for more that plowman vigor, and Mr. 
Ernst’s passion and materialism are not 
as potent as Mr. Kroeger’s intellectuality 
and idealism. There was observable 
in the club’s work a dash and climactic 
force not apparent in former years, but 
Mr. Kroeger’s musicianly  interpreta- 
tions, precision and finish were not in 
evidence. In the matter of enunciation, 
attack and phrasing, the club’s work was 
not as good as formerly, and in one in- 
stance—the Massenet number—the di- 
rector completely missed the composer's 
intention, and transformed a prayer into 
a song of ribald triumph. Bartlett’s 
“Fairy Song” was exquisitely sung by 
chorus and soloist and the Brahms num- 
bers were creditably given. 

Mrs. Baldwin’s singing was a feast 
for the thoughtful. She contributed an 
aria practically unknown here, by Max 
Bruch, and a group of songs. The aria, 
in itself interesting, was made doubly so 
by the gifts and skill of the singer, who 
exhibited great interpretive power, rare 
refinement and the highest culture. Mrs. 





All kinds of pressing 

—sponging and pressing 
of Overcoats and Dress 
Suits, as well as ordinary 
suits and trousers. 

One Suit, Dress Suit, 
Frock Suit or Overcoat and 
one extra pair of trousers 
sponged and pressed every 
week—our auto to call for 
your clothes and = deliver 
them the same day. 

_ That’s what our Valet 
Service does for $2 per mo. 
MacCARTHY-EVANS 
TAILORING CO. 


Medium-Grade Prices. 
High-Grade Tailoring. 


816-820 Olive, Main 2647, 
The Post Office is Opposite 
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Baldwin is a thorough artist, whose chief 
aim seems to be, not vocal display, but a 
voicing of the composer. Her Brahms 
singing shows close study and full ap- 
preciation of the great song writer, and 
in an English song by Mallard she gave 
further evidence of the care and thought 
lavished on her work. Unaffected deliv- 
ery and true feeling made a banal little 
encore song convincing. 

Little Miss Sassoli’s performance on 
the harp was as refreshingly musical 
and as sensational in its virtuosity as 
when she played here at the Melba con- 


cert. 
Pierre Marteau. 


THE AMATEUR TROUBADOUR. 

For inspiring chorus work of fresh, 
yet cultivated, tonal quality the St. 
Louis School of Opera has set a stand- 
ard to which greater organizations should 
aspire. Such enthusiastic singing of “Il 
Trovatore’s” hackneyed choruses by ex- 
uberant young singers has never before 
been heard here, and the large audience 
assembled at the Odeon Monday night 
testified to its appreciation of this fact. 

The vocal work of Miss Grace Lillian 
Walser, as Leonora, asks no favor on 
the score of amateurism, and now bears 
comparison with any of the numerous 
prima donne of Castle Square fame who 
have essayed the role in this city. The 
sensational qualities of this young sing- 
er’s voice were advantageously displayed 
in the concerted numbers, and gave to 
the climaxes of the opera a brilliant, 
thrilling effect. Should it accomplish 
nothing more, the “School” has sown the 
seed of future fame by the intelligent 
development of this gifted soprano, in 
the appraisement of whom Time and a 
continental label will go far toward plac- 
ing among the “Divas of Divinity.” 

Mrs. F. A. Fodde endowed the vindic- 
tive Gypsy with much dramatic fervor 
and a dagger which caused concern for 
her imminent impalement. Her work 
revealed unsuspected power and range 
of voice, and an insight seldom seen 
outside professional ranks. The difficult 
music of the role has been thoroughly 
mastered by this energetic amateur, and 
she sang with spirit and freedom. 

As the unhappy’ troubadour, Mr. Wil- 
liam Graeper displayed intelligence and 
much study, singing the lyric passages 
with rare sympathy and lovely quality 
of tone. 

Mr. W. A. Goldberg, a baritone new 
to the school’s clientele, sang the Count’s 
music with considerable dash in a voice 
of ample reach. 

Miss Gay Macllvane and Mr. Robert 
McCormick contributed to the good of 
the opera the music of two minor roles. 
Mr. Eugene Rautenberg directed the 
large orchestra to excellent result, while 
Mr. Delamotta’s happy stage dexterity 
was everywhere apparent. 

The feminine choristers looked un- 
usually pretty and moved with a degree 
of grace, while the soldiery brandished 
swords and daggers with intimidating 
pot-hook and hanger technique, and were 
altogether awesome and dangerous—to 
their neighbors. 

Mrs. Haines’ laudable persistence in 
promoting her pet enterprise in the face 
of discouragements was vindicated both 
by the unqualified-demonstration~of+pub- 
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2 GLORY QUAYLE. 

»> 
$ The Slowest Laundry. 

»> 

$ By making our employes take plenty of time with their work, there- 
$ by improving it, we have more than doubled our output the second year. 
$ We want no hurry up World’s Fair business at all. We intend to take 
S$ care of our regular customers and their visitors only. We deal directly 
$ with our patrons and pay no commission to solicitors, hotels, clubs or 
$ agents. We pay more for our work than any other Laundry and if it is 
- not ‘“‘BETTER”’ than other Laundries do we can not expect to hold the 
& business. 








Dinks L. Parrish’s Laundry 


CORPORATION, 


DINKS L, PARRISH, Pres. 
J. ARTHUR ANDERSON, Vice Pres. and General Manager. 


3126-3128 OLIVE STREET. 


“Lest we forget,’’ we use CAMP JACKSON SPRING WATER. 
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lic approval and the efficient vocal drill- 
ing evidenced in her many pupil par- 
ticipants. 
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IN PROSPECT. 
A recital consisting solely of the works 
of Bach will be given at St. Peter’s 
Church on Saturday afternoon by Mr. 
Charles Galloway, with the assistance of 
Miss Gray and Mrs. Carrie. 
Mr. Galloway will play the great G 


.minor Fantasie and Fugue and the G 


minor Prelude and Fugue. Mrs. Carrie 
will make her first appearance since her 
return from Europe, at this concert, and 
will sing a recitative and aria from the 
Passion Music, as well as a Slumber 
Song. Miss Agnes Gray will play sev- 
eral famous compositions for violin, in- 
cluding the aria for the G string. 
Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
sings in recital at the Odeon next week. 
A series of German songs and several 
operatic arias make up the programme. 








DRAMATIC 


In Jean Richepin’s French Vaudeville, 
“Mam’selle adapted by Jo- 
seph Herbert and Gustav Luders, there 
is plenty of rich spice for the enamel- 


eyed, oval-facd Anna Held, and her 
company of good-looking girls and men 
in pastel-colored costumes of the Em- 
pire period. Of course, the play is 
only a peg for Miss Held to hang her 
parasol and sartorial daintiness on, but 
that is about all that is expected of the 
little French woman, who is good to 
look upon at any stage of the game. 
Franz Ebert, the lilliputian comedian, 
shares the applause with Miss Held ev- 
ery time he comes 9n the stage as Ecre- 
vesse, the call boy of the Comedie Fran- 
caise. Joe Herbert, Arthur Lawrence, 
Frang Rushworth and the rest are only 
staffrage for Miss Held. The music is 
conventionally tuneful, and fills in ac- 
ceptably the gaps between conversations. 
Staged in Florence Ziegfeld’s most gor- 
geous gorgeousness, “Mam’selle Napo- 
leon” answers as a vehicle as well as 
anything else for his bric-a-brac _ little 
French spouse. 

Next week E. H. Sothern will come 
to the Olympic Theater with his new 
play, “The Proud Prince.” Cissy Lof- 
tus is his leading lady. This is Mr. 
Sothern’s last season as a single star. 
Next year he will link fortunes with 
Julia Marlowe in Shakespearian pro- 
ductions. Romantic plays ‘will not be 
included in their repertoire at all, and 
only “Hamlet” and “Romeo and Juliet” 
will be revived. Cissy Loftus, however, 
will be advanced to single star honors. 
Mr. Sothern has been for eighteen years 
under the management of Daniel Froh- 
man. After this season he will pass 
into the hands of Charles Frohman. 
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Lulu Glaser, as much as ever the 
“Dresden china” prima donna of opera 
bouffe, seems to get as much success 
out of her “Dolly Varden,” which she 
is presenting for the second time at the 
Century, as Francis Wilson did out of 
his repetitions when Miss Glaser was 
his leading support. The music of 
“Dolly Varden” is calculated to keep 
the piece alive; it is in Julian Edwards’ 
brightest vein. Miss Glaser’s male sup- 
port this year includes Harry Girard and 
Harold Blake, two good vocalists -and 
clever actors.. Eunice Drake and Em- 
malyn Lackey grace their Dolly Varden 
frocks with all the beauty and winsome- 
ness that belongs to this particular gar- 
ment. 

Next Monday night we will. get our 
first view of “Pretty Peggy,” in which 
Grace George has been playing long 
seasons in Broadway theaters. 


Napoleon,” 


Midgetdom, always interesting to peo- 
ple of full size, holds the stage at the 
Grand Opera House this week. In “Gul- 
liver’s Travels,” a gorgeous  extrava- 
ganza, the little people mingle in gro- 
tesque fashion with their over-sized foot- 
light companions. Selma Goerner, whom 
many of us remember as the comedienne 
of the original Lilliputians, who came 
from Germany some twenty years ago, 
is the “Royal Housekeeper” of the show. 
Miss Goerner is now a full-fledged Eng- 
lish actress, not an inch taller, nor look- 
ing older by a year. She is as sprightly 
as a young colt, bubbling over with fun 
all the time. The other midgets seem 
also to have drunk from the fountain 
of youth. The ballets are a splendid 
feature of the show, enhanced in beauty 
by wonderful electrical effects. 

Next week the Grand will switch to 
the dollar price for the best seats with 
Isabel Irving in Winston Churchill’s 
great play, “The Crisis.” .It is given 
under the direction of James K. Hackett, 
who sends the original New York pro- 
duction. 


To-night at the German theater of the 
Odeon, Louise Pellmann, 
genue, will have her benefit. 


the clever in- 
Miss Pell- 


mann is a constant delight to the -eye 


and ear in the assumption of all her 
parts. As Vicky in “Hofgunst” she will 
excel herself in her best efforts. Vicky 


is a naive, unsophisticated country girl, 
who is sent to court. There her faux pas 
and mishaps get her into all sorts of 
trouble, forming a very pretty frame- 
work for the comedy element of the 
play, which is in costume. The spirit 
of enterprise of Messrs. Heinemann and 
Welb, which lias characterized their en- 
tire season, will again be in evidence next 
Sunday night, when Olga Doree, one of 
the leading German actresses, now star- 
ring in New York, will be here for that 
night to play Eva to Director Heine- 
mann’s August Mampe in “Der Stabs- 
trompeter” (The Staff Trumpeter), 
Mannstaedt’s most brilliant musical 
farce. In the Doree-Heinemann_ alli- 
ance on that evening there should be a 
world of fun. Mme. Doree is a beautiful 
woman and a capital singer. 


Barney Gilmore, good comedian, has 
made quite a play out of. the kidnapping 
of Baby Clark in New York a few years 
ago. Without distorting the facts, as 
gleaned from the newspaper accounts, 
Gilmore has interwoven them with sen- 
sational episodes of love, jealousy and 
intrigue. In this way he has built up 
his “Kidnapped in New York,” which 
is the attraction at the Imperial Theater 
this week. It is a first-class melodrama, 
with plenty of Gilmore fun to relieve 
the tension. The patrons of the Imperial 
eat up that sort of play with avidity, and 
the concourse is great at every perform- 
ance. Next week Manager Russell will 
present “The Smart Set.” 


Fred Irwin’s show at the Standard 
this week contains a bunch of pretty 
women, who call themselves “The Three 
Champions.” These women are hand- 
some and shapely and can do things 
never before seenon the Standard stage. 
They are new in this country, having 
been imported from England, the land 
of shapely women. The De Faye Sis- 
ters, “musical maids ;” Burton and Arm- 
strong, bicyclists; Bennett and Revere, 
and Willie Weston, are some of the 
attractive olio people in the cast. The 
Rentz-Santley aggregation is the next 
attraction at the Standard Theater. 


Mr. Burton Holmes will give three 
lectures at the Odeon this week. The 
first, Friday night, will treat of the 
Great Canyon of Arizona, which is the 
most wonderful of nature’s creations 
to be found within American borders. 
Mr. Holmes and his assistant, Mr. De- 
pue, included Arizona in their last sum- 
mer’s wanderings and obtained a number 
of motion pictures of the snake dances 
of the Mokis and some of the thrilling 
games of the Navajos will be shown. 
The lecture on Alaska Saturday night 
is full of interest and beauty. Mr. 
Holmes will take his auditors from Seat- 
tle through the Alaskan fjords to Sitka 
and the glaciers, thence through White 
Pass down the head waters of the 
Yukon to a point just below the White 
Horse Rapids, where he took the steam- 
er for the Klondike and Cape Nome. The 
railway over White Pass, the biggest 
railroad wonder of the age, will be in- 
cluded in the pictorial illustrations. The 
still pictures will, as usual, be finely 
colored. 

On Saturday afternoon Mr. Holmes 
will give an extra lecture on Korea, the 
people, their customs and the principal 
cities of the island. Just at present 
no other lecture could be more timely 
and interesting. 


When Creatore comes here Tuesday 
night, February 23, to give a single con- 
cert at the Odeon, he will present a 
repertoire entirely new to St. Louis. 
Naturally, his beating of the baton will 
be done with many new frills and gro- 
tesque swings, for SCreatore never di- 
rects two pieces alike. If he 
would not be Creatore. 
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~ Hamburg-American Line 


Has established, on January Ist, for the convenience of their 


many patrons in St. Louis, a branch office at . . . . 


Cor. Ninth and Olive Streets, 


(Century Building) 


where every information may be obtained and accommodations 
secured for their various services to Plymouth (London,) Cher- 
bourg (Paris,) Hamburg, Naples and Genoa, also for the 


Grand Cruise to the West Indies, 


Leaving New York on March 8, 1904, 
Duration 25 days 


And the Two Grand Cruises . . 


Around the World 


. ° 


Per Special Cruising Steamer “Prinzessin Victoria Luise” 


Departures, Sept. 15, 1904, and Jan. 24, 1905, 
Duration 4’ months each. 
KInLocu, D. 796. Send for 
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SOnES — MAIN 4535. 
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We have just secured for sale one of the best Apple 
Orchards in the United States. It is located within a few 
A tract of 2700 acres, 455 acres of which 
is in young fruit trees that will begin bearing this season. 


miles of St. Louis. 


The owner has the Panama fever and will sell. 


We are organizing an underwriters pool to pur- 
chase this fine orchard at a wonderful bargain; in fact, at 
All subscribers to this 


pool may become bondholders in a company organized to 


about one-fourth of its true value. 


handle this proposition, or may have the money returned to 


them with large profits when bonds are sold by the company. 


Write us for full particulars. No subscriptions of less 


than $1000 considered. 





American Realty and Finance Company. 
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-~OCIETY OF WESTERN ARTISTS 
BY EDMUND H, WUERPE! 


chisel, 
the 


The duties which we of the 
the brush and the pencil owe to 
public are frequently brought home to 
us in a not too pleasant manner. We 
are reminded that our “influence” for 
the betterment of all sorts of conditions 
is great and that we should exercise 
our great prerogatives for the advance- 
ment of culture and esthetics. It is an 
old story, familiar to you and to us, too. 
You laugh at it, and we sigh. But really 
it is a serious thing, this responsibility, 
when you think of it. It entails a cer- 
tain reciprocal responsibility on the part 
of the public. That, as Kipling would 
say, is another story, but you will excuse 
my departure from the custom of so 
mighty an authority. It is another story, 
I will admit, but it belongs ere and you 
should heed it. No movement, such as 
that which constitutes the Annual Ex- 
hibitions of the Society of Western Art- 
ists, can expect to obtain its ends with- 
out a due appreciation of its efforts on 
the part of the people. 

All efforts made by our citizens to ac- 
quire a sense of art are brought low be- 
fore this fact—that when opportunities 
are given them to see something that 
has at least the sfamp of real art, they 
roam away to 2ll the quarters of the city 
except towards that source from which 
art supposedly emanates. I have said 
it often and do not fear to repeat, at 
the risk of giving offense, that art (pic- 
torial and plastic) must be seen, not 
heard. And alas! the art often shown us 
in our good city, the art of the shops 
and the showeases, is really not good 
art. It is perhaps founded on art, but 
bears the same relation to it that a spray 
of beautifully made artificial roses bears 
to the humblest little flower of the fields. 
The one is real, the other a sham. Often 
the sham has more glare and suggestive- 
ness than the real thing, and therein 
lies danger. We are assailed on all sides 
by “art goods,” until our sense of art, 
of real, true, good art, is perverted and 
finally cast altogether aside. So that 
when we hear of an exhibition of works 
of art,» and have evolved the necessary 
energy to inspect it, we, no, you, meet 
with disappointmnt; for you have eyes 
and see not—art has departed from you, 
and only the taste and appreciation for 
the sham remains. 

Your responsibility begins right here. 
You owe it to yourselves to acquire a 
just appreciation of what is true. Begin 
at the right point; find where work of 
approved artistic qualities can be seen, 
and cultivate the power to see wy 
it is artistic. If you have a grain of the 
instinct in you, it will be fostered by 
such cultivation. If you have it not— 
you will not be the wiser and in your 
ignorance may continue just as happy. 
It is no crime to candidly admit that 
you are not in touch with art. To pre- 
tend is criminal. Opportunities are be- 
ing constantly offered you and you 
should meet more than half way the 
spirit in which they are offered. Do sie 
deny the light of your approval and 
understanding to such endeavors winis 
exhibitions and /Jearn, They may not be 
all-beautiful and all inspiring, thee 
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They may not even carry 
‘There may 


works of art. 
conviction to some of you. 
be works that are not even of a very 
high order of merit, but in them may be 
the roots of great genius. At any rate, 
they are the best efforts of men and 
women who are trying to show you that 
Life, as reflected in Nature, does hold 
more than the common, sordid, unbeau- 
teous expressions which so many of us 
have to fight against. Somewhere in a 
collection such as this one of the So- 
ciety of Western Artists, there are notes 
that must find an echoing vibration in 
your hearts. And when it reaches you, 
really and truly reaches you, you are 
for the moment nobler, better, yes, hap- 
pier--and all you have to do is to in- 
crease the number of these moments 
until they become hours, and then— 
who knows?—some time you will have 
a whole, full day of relief from pain and 
care and anxiety. 

And what has all this to do with an 
exhibition of works of art, you ask me? 
It is but a place for you to do your duty, 
to give the works a pittance of a chance 
to speak to you. Come and see! 

The collection this year has perhaps 
fewer really remarkable works, of unde- 
niable artistic excellence, but, as a whole, 
it is of a more uniform average, contain- 
ing less really bad things than some of 
the previous exhibitions have shown us. 
For, mind you, there are bad things in 
real art just as well as in the sham. I 
find that the jury has allowed itself 
fewer personal gratifications than usual. 
That there are not so many fine or even 
great works is partly the fault of the 
public. For when, after seven years of 
experience, the men and women who 
contribute the best things to our exhibi- 
tion find that they do not even meet with 
passing attention, it surely follows that 
they will tire of such disinterested phil- 
anthropy, and, when the eighth year 
comes, they will refuse to send. , There 
are no inducements held out for them 
to lend their support. It is ruinous to 
the works, to the frames, and to the 
temper. ‘This, I say, will partly account 
for the lack of more important works. 

Mr. Duveneck is not with us_ this 
year. Why should he be? He does 
not lack opoprtunity elsewhere for 
achieving success. Mr. Meakin’s work 
has not that conviction which it carried 
last year, if we except his large canvas 
called “Olive Trees.” But in spite of 
its technical excellence, its clever brush 
work, where is that note of rare feeling 
which all of us remember in his large 
crepuscule of last year? It is truth and 
even beauty, but it lacks depth. His 
handling has become simpler, I think— 
there is less brush work and more 
breadth of treatment. Where, too, are 
the dancing, sparkling, swirling waters 
that Mr. Adams delighted us with last 
year? We find the Hoosier school 
easily enough, Mr. Steele, Mr. Forsythe 
and Mr. Adams; but Mr. Steele is not 
so happy in his California efforts as he 
was in his Indiana hills and valleys. 
Let us hope that he will be allowed once 
more to give us those charming bits of 
mist and poetry which characterized his 
These men 
all paint well and are men of under- 


work before his migration. 


standing and discernment, and I do not 
wish to he thought oyer-severe in my 
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on real estate security. 
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California 


WITH EYES WIDE OPEN 
That's the way to travel, if you would 
profit by it ... On the Santa Fe, going 
to California, are peaks miles high, and 
canyons a mile deep; rainbow-colored 
petrified forests, ages old; nomadic 
Navajos and home-loving Pueblo 
Indians; painted deserts and oases of 
tropical verdure ... Seen on no other 
The California Limited runs through 
this southwest land of enchantment daily, 
between Chicago, Los Angeles, San Diego 
and San Francisco. Visit Grand ome of 
Anzona en route. 
Our illustrated booklets, mailed eae will hey 
you rightly plan a California tour. 
General Passenger Office, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. .. . 
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COSMOS, 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY 








The best work yet produced by this author. Photo- 
graph and autograph in each book. Price $1.25, pre- 
paid to any address. Send money by post-office order to 


Ernest McGaffey, Chicago, III. 
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judgment. Their work is more uniform, 
but the marked, speaking note of excel- 
lence is not with them this year. We 
miss the Detroit men, too; none of them 
is represented—a regrettable fact, since 
they have always contributed a personal 
note which helps to make the whole more 
complete. Landscape, as usual, predom- 
It is not a very wonderful fact, 
this. People ask in astonishment why 
it should be so. ‘The explanation is 
simple. It costs money to hire models 
and it requires very great practice to 
paint the figure really well. To have 
such pictures stand around in our stu- 
dios until for very weariness we paint 
them out, does not materially increase 
our inclination to indulge in such extrav- 
agant vagaries. The people who buy 
such things get them from abroad, with 
fine signatures and fancy frames. They 
will have none of us, and eventually 
they will get none of us. For we will 
cease to produce. 

Mr. Clarkson has sent us a charmingly 
refined study of a young woman. ‘The 
harmony and tone are aristocratic, if 
1 may be allowed such an expression, 
but one cannot but express regret that 
a work so admirably conceived should 
not have been more. fully completed. 
Mr. Mayer, too, sends us two studies 
in tone that are not commonplace. They 
have a sense of fitness which we feei 
lacking in the portrait of Mr. Pattison. 
It is a good portrait of the genial gen- 
tleman, but he will surely slide out of 
his chair just as the floor is sliding out 
of the frame. A nice bit of realism, and 
almost enough for a picture in itself, is 
the little bit of outdoor painting as seen 
through the window back of the sitter. 
A little more composition would have 


inates. 


helped the picture. 

Mr. Gardner Soper sends us a truly 
fantastic and delightful conception of 
the old tale of Urashima, the fisherman. 
It is freely executed, good in color and 
composition, and has, withal, a feeling 
for the motive which is charming. Some- 
thing of the same may be said of his 
other water-color—a portrait study. It 
is full of most excellent qualities, but 
neither the pose nor drawing of the fig- 
ure are gracious. The lines of the vase 
are reproduced, to a certain extent, but 
the vase is more insistent than it should 
be—it is out of value. The dress is 
beautifully handled, as is the tapestry 
background, but, alas! the twisting effect 
is not happy. 

There are two studies of Western life, 
unless I include Mr. Albright’s urchins, 
that are acceptable merely as examples 
of the field open to painters of the West. 
They are not bad as illustrations, but 
convey no particular artistic note. Mr. 
Russell and Mr. Lorenz have the field 
to themselves, for Mr. Remington has 
not done such things lately. Mr. Bert 
Phillips sends us an Indian study. It 
may be true in color and in character, 
but it is not pleasing or convincing and 
does not give us the same pleasure that 
his delicate studies gave us last year. 
Mr. Glaman sends us some cattle, and 
they are honestly and faithfully painted, 
but compare them, please, with that little 
bit of foreign painting by Gruppe called ° 
a “March Day.” He has added a senti- 
ment which is lacking in Mr, Glaman’s 


picture. 
other more suggestive. 


The one is more complete, the 
And, after all, 
it seems to me that our mission should 
be one of suggestion. We can all of us 
see Nature; but how many can read the 
story she tells? If we can suggest to 
you a path which will lead you to de- 
lights of your very own, how much 
more we are doing for you than to mere- 
ly point out the plain, unvarnished road, 
well beaten and defined, but void of sen- 
timent. In fact, this is the stumbling 
block in the way of all of us. 
apt to be 


We are 
carried by technical 


truth as we 


away 
qualities, by interpreting 
even by a certain conception of 
external beauty which we may have— 
to the that 
charm be the 


see it, 


indefinable 
highest 


detriment of 
which should 
quality of artistic attainment. 

But it seems to me I preach too much. 
Let me show you a few more things. 
I cannot possibly touch on all of them, 
however worthy they may be. 

Mr. Coltman shows us two extremes 
in values, both frank and simple, yet 
I think there is more in the little, sunny, 
happy bit of Luxembourg garden than 
in the night effect. The gardens bring 
back to me those beautiful student days 
in Paris, when all was before me. The 
warm, caressing air; the happy, dreamy 
anticipations of triumphs to come. Really 
such things are worth while. Another 
little canvas that brings other reveries 
with it is Mr. Clute’s sand dunes. 
hot and big it is, and how truly it re- 
flects the mood of the subject. I am 
particularly struck with what purports 
to be a landscape by Mr. Johnson, “Oc- 
tober Afternoon.” Now, much as | ad- 
mire the freedom of handling, the rich- 


How 


ness of color, and, in a way, the dignity 
of the composition, there is no real 
reason why it should be called a picture. 
It is a charming note of an impression, 
but absolutely lacks completeness. There 
is no drawing in it. The values are 
absolutely wanting. In his studio | 
should have commended it most heartily, 
but I cannot see that to the general pub- 
lic it means more than—color. On the 
other hand, there is a purple moonlight 
done in the style of the “pointists” by 
Mr. Walter that is extremely decorative, 
simple and suggestive. That it does not 
happen to accord with your or my con- 
ception of evening cannot matter. That 
we may marvel a little at its method 
cannot alter the fact that it conveys a 
very charming decorative sentiment, and 
in that it is good. Much can be said 
also of the work of at least two of the 
canvases by Mr. Schulz, “Aspens” and 
“Foggy Morning.” ‘They are both more 
than mere externals. There is a sug- 
gestion of Barbizon in Mr. Bundy’s 
“Wooded Hillside;” it is fresh and true 
and so unlike the Hoosier method that 
one would not recognize him as even 
living within the radius of their influ- 
ence. Fournier has not yet returned to 
American fields. He is full of France, 
and we should like to see what he has 
to tell us of the United States. Not that 
I object to foreign subjects, but perhaps 
because they re so—plentiful, for in- 
stance. Mr. Frederick has sent us some 
impressions from Cornwall, England. 
They really might be anywhere, for they 
are the interpretations of the mind and 
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Ce. Why Not Have an 


‘Automatic Memory?’’ 


GET A HANDY “Y AND E” CARD OUTFIT 


Keep it on your desk. 


No. 10—A quarter-sawed Oak 
Tray, 9 inches deep, finely finish- 
ed, with adjustable sliding block 
to keep cards upright; 400 
5x3 inch white Record 
Cards, best quality linen 
stock, machine ruled; one 
set monthly Guides, 
buff (Jan. to Dec.); 
1 set daily (1-31) 
Guides, salmon; | set 
20 Alphabetical Guides 
buff. 


SHIPPED 
EXPRESS PREPAID 
TO ANY ADDRESS 
CASH WITH ORDER 


$1.25. 


Cal] and see Eight Complete Handy Card Outfits, or phone or write for 
Catalogue No. 604. 


YAWMAN G&G ERBE MFG. CO. 


° 512 Washington Ave. 
Uren 





Its daily and monthly guides will bring to 
your attention every matter on the day it needs attention. 


Here’s the Outfit: 


Phones: A 928; 
Main 26/0 M 


ap 












Saint Louis, 1904 





Keel ayy LIQUOR DRINKING, MORPHINE Keeley 


ey ALL WARCOTIC DRUG USING, NEURASTHENIA, TOBACCO AND CIGARETTE ADDICTIONS 


Corvenr DR. J. DB. BLAINA, Physician and Manager. 
tua QUEE 2803 Locust STREET, ST.LOUIS. TeLepHone Linveuc 15s GUPE 
Adential HOME TREATMENT FOR TOBACCO AND NEURASTHENIA, 



























HASKINS & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants, 


No. 30 Broap STREET, NEw Yorx 
30 COLEMASN STREET. Loypoyw, E. C,. 


CABLE ADDRESS “HASKSELLS” 


CHICAGO. CLEVELAND. ST. LOUI 
PITTSBURG. 


LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING, 


BELL, Main 2815. 
KINLOCH, B. 1935. 


che Gran 


N. W. Corner 6th and Pine Streets, 
Finest Bar and Billiard 
Hall in the West 


STRICTLY MODERN AND FIRST-CLAS 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 


TELEPHONES: 








Wm. Schaefer, 


Proprietor. 





CUT ALMOST HALF IN TWO 
AT DRAUGHON’S COLLEGE. 


To accommodate students and teach- 
ers of literary schools, Draughon’s 
Practical Business College, corner 10th 
and Olive, St. Louis, is now making a 
special summer rate, a reduction of al- 
most one-half. To those teachers who 
enter for three months. not later than 
July 10. it will sell the Bookkeeping 
Course, or the Shorthand and Type- 
writing Course, for $25, or all courses 
combined for only $30. Penmanship, 
spelling, etc., is free. This is one of a 
chain of eight colleges indorsed by 
business men. Incorporated capital 
stock, $300,000. Fourteen bankers on 
its Board of Directors. Its diploma 
means something. For catalogue call, 
write or phone. (Beth phones.) 














BIG FOUR 


St. Louis to New York. 
St. Louis to ’ 
St. Louis to Cincinnati. 


Father Knickerbocker: 


“Porter, order my breakfast in the 
Dining Car. 1] have had a splendid night’s 
rest and have a good appetite. The Big 
Four is the smoothest road ] ever saw.” 

TICKET OFFICE, 

Broadway and Chestnut Street, 

W. P. Deppz, Chief A.G.P.A. St. Louis. 


























MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N, FOURTH STREET. 
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not the mere cleverness of the fingers. 
Of tour pictures, those of Mr. Buehr and 
Miss Underwood are examples. Mr. 
3uehr is apt to sacrifice color, in some 
instances, to lowness of key, which 
seems a pity, for he lacks the notes of 
color we see in Miss Underwood’s study 
of mother and child, although evidently 
he is a much stronger painter. 

I have not said all that I might of 
the exhibition of the Society of Western 
Artists. I have not mentioned our local 
men—we all know them and their merits 
or demerits—nor have I even alluded to 
the charming  illuminations, pottery, 
bookbinding, leather work, etc., etc., 
merely from a want of space. I must 
close with merely an allusion to the work 
of the St. Louis Artists’ Guild. There 
is a better quality to the exhibition than 
we had dared to expect, in view of the 
coming World’s Fair, for which all of 
us are undoubtedly working. It is more 
than probable that the Society of West- 
ern Artists has also been deprived of 
very many fine contributions by this 
fact. We may hope to see them in the 
Fair next summer. The pottery, book- 
binding and sculpture in the Guild ex- 
hibition holds its own with the more 
ambitious collection of the Society, and 
I cannot refrain from adding a final 
word of praise and gratitude for that 
exquisite little marble bust of Mozart, 
so full of pathetic sentiment and genius. 

I am sure that those of you who are 
preparing your eyes and your minds for 
the feasts that are to be spread before 
you at the coming World’s Fair will be 
amply repaid by a quiet visit to these 
collections. They are brought together 
at much expense of time, thought, labor 
and money, and it seems a pity that they 
should look out upon the silent, deserted 
rooms of the gallery in which they 
hang, unsought and unappreciated by 
the vast majority. 

ols ole Le 
POLITICS 
JIM BUTLER FOR MAYOR. 

James J. Butler, son of the “Village 
Blacksmith,” has, according to common 
report, decided to become a candidate 
for Mayor of St. Louis in the next city 
campaign. It is understood that Col. 
Butler, as well as many admirers of his 
son, James, are anxious to have the lat- 
ter succeed Rolla Wells. Any num- 
ber of the boys have been boosting Jim 
for the honor. It is believed that even 
if he were to win again for Congress in 
the Twelfth District he would be un- 
seated by contest, and it is thought he 
and the “old boss” have sufficient 
strength in the city to make a successful 
mayoralty campaign. Those who know 
say that it is Colonel Ed’s fondest hope 
to see Jim installed in some position of 
honor before he retires from active poli- 


tics. 
ale 
AFTER BRIGGS’ SHOES. 

In the Eleventh Senatorial District, O. 
H. Avery and E, B. Woolfolk, both of 
Lincoln County, are candidates for the 
toga-to succeed Senator M. R. K. Biggs, 
of Audrain. . The Democrats of this 
district have an arrangement which pre- 
vents friction. Each county takes its 
turn in presenting a candidate for the 
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honor. This time it goes to Lincoln 
County. The next term will be open 
to a “Piker.” 

ae 

The Republicans in the Fifteenth Con- 
gressional District will hold their con- 
ventior at Nevada, July 19. Candidates 
are plentiful. Among them are: C. M. 
Shortel, formerly of Nevada; ex-State 
Senator Howard Gray, of Carthage, and 
Senator Hugh McIndoe of Joplin. 

In this district Congressman Macznas 
E. Benton is the Democratic choice, 
and, no doubt, he will have no opposi- 
tion for renomination, although some of 
the Democratic papers of the district 
think that the primary which was called 
in Mr. Benton’s behalf, may prove a 
boomerang. There is a_ little dis- 
satisfaction in the ranks of the Dem- 
ocrats in the district, and Republicans 
are inclined to believe they can defeat 
the nominee. They have been trying 
to induce ex-Congressman Charles Mor- 
gan, who is a convert to their cause, to 
make the race, but he declines to face 
the voters with whom he has hereto- 
fore been very popular. Failing to 
bring out Mr. Morgan, they have fas- 
tened on Mr. Shartel, who many think 
is stronger even than Morgan, as he 
has a large following in both parties. 
He is a Neosho banker, with an exten- 
Sive acquaintance in the district. 

ob 
BURNEY’S CANDIDACY. 

The Sixth District Republican Con- 
gressional Convention will be held 
March 14 at Greenfield, Mo. Mr. W. L. 
P. Burney of Harrisonville is the pros- 
pective nominee. 

ab 


DEMOCRATIC GUBERNATORIAL VOTE. 

If all those mentioned as candidates 
for the Democratic gubernatorial honor 
remain in the race up to the convention, 
there will be a considerable splitting up 
of the vote on all sides. It is now said 
that opposition to certain Kansas City- 
ans has brought Congressman Cowherd 
into the race, but he has not personally 
declared himself a candidate. If he 
should, however, he may divide up, at 
least, the Jackson County delegation, 
and pick up some scattering votes in 
other sections. Attorney General Crow 
has decided to come out, according to 
report, and he will, no doubt, receive 
support in his own and adjoining coun- 
ties in Southeast Missouri.. Then, too, 
Treasurer Williams will have backing in 
his own neighboring counties, and 
throughout the State. Then, with 
Messrs. Hawes, Reed, Folk and Gantt 
still to be heard from, there will be a 
rather severe shrinkage of pre-conven- 
tion estimates when the first ballot is 
taken. Speaker Whitecotton has dropped 
out of the race, but there is some talk 
of Campbell Wells, the La Plata banker, 
taking his place. 

ale 
O'NEAL FOR CONGRESS. 

D. R. O’Neal, of Republic, Mo., is the 
foremost Republican mentioned for the 
Congressional: nomination -in the Second 
District. , 
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MAY OPPOSE SHACKLEFORD, 
In the Eighth Congressional District 
there is a possibility of opposition more 









ALOE’S 


NEW 


IN THE OLD 
POST-DISPATCH 
BUILDING 
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and long distance telephones in each room, 





Jee New Washington 


Kingshighway and Washington Boulevard, 


ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF. 


Accomodations for Transient or Permanent Guests. Rates No Higher Than Other First- 
Class Hotels. Strictly First-Class Service. Table D’Hote Dinners. Arrangements can = 
made for Banquets, Receptions, outings and wnetien. Seca ang Lorem nae lb 

Artesian well on Premises. 
pone Panna Peery My big mptien ay tami Three minutes walk to Forest Park—five min- 
utes walk to World’s Fair Grounds, All principal car lines within a block. 


St. Louis, Me. 
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WEST] BADEN. 


FRENCH LICK SPRINGS 


TICKET OFFICES 
OLIVE ano SIXTH 
AND 9.30 A. M. 


UNION STATION. 
F. D. Gildersleeve, Ass’t Gen’! Pass. Agt. 


\7 
\ wor Ke 
LOUISVILLE we oer av w 


CINCINNATI 


VESFIBULED TRAINS LEAVE ST. LOUIS DAILY 


9.08 P. M. 2.05 A. M. 


DINING CARS A LA CARTE 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


go MG ig 
K3,..0.I MW: 





H. C. Stevenson, City Pass. Agent 





or less spirited against Congressman 
Dorsey Shackleford, who is a candidate 
for renomination. Friends of Circuit 


Judge James Hazell of Moniteau, who 
sat in the Jefferson City end of the 
boodle inquiry, are trying to convince 
him that he has a good chance to win 
the Congressional honor; that is, that 


he could be nominated for this easier 
than for Circuit Judge. In fact, it is 
believed he might be beaten for the Cir- 
cuit judgship, but the learned jurist thus 
far has not decided to enter the race 
against Mr. Shackleford. D. W. Jones, 
editor of the Boonville Democrat, is al- 
so urged to come out, and it is said 
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he has the support of some of the com- 
mitteemen. Another mentioned 
for the honor is E. M. Carter, of Cam- 
den County. Ednor Jones and Mr. 
Carter are true and tried Democrats, 
and are thoroughly capable of filling the 
office with satisfaction to the district. 
The Republicans of this bailiwick are 
hopeful, and are trying to unite on a 
good man to put against the Demo- 


man 


crats. Among those mentioned for the 
Republican nomination are Sid C. 
Roach, Camden County’s Prosecuting 


Attorney; J. W. Mills, of Versailles, 
chairman of the Morgan County Re- 
publican Committee; J. F. Gmelich, of 
Boonville, ex-State Senator John M. 
Williams, of California; N. T. Gentry, 
of Columbia, and A. G. Baker, of Ver- 
sailles. “Old Shack,” as the present 
representative of the district is known, 
has been anticipating opposition in his 
own party, and no doubt has his fences 
all fixed. He is what is termed a per- 
petual campaigner. 


BRONAUGH A CANDIDATE. 

W. C. Bronaugh, of Clinton, and 
Nove J. Winters, of Milan, are among 
the new Democratic candidates for Rail- 
road Commissioner. It is understood 
that Mr. McCully has decided to with- 
draw from the race, and it is on this 
condition that Mr. Winters enters the 


field. Mr. Winters is a State Commit- 
teeman. 
ab 


SEVENTH DISTRICT OUTLOOK. 

The Republicans of the Seventh Dis- 
trict seem to have united upon D. Brun- 
jes of Warsaw, to make the race for 
Congress against C. W. Hamlin, of 
Springfield, the present incumbent, who 
will, no doubt, be renominated by the 
Democrats. Prof. I. N. Evrard, of 
Marshall, who was also favored by cer- 
tain Republicans, has decided not to 
run. The party leaders feel obligated 
to Mr. Brunjes, who was a candidate 
two years ago for the honor, but was de- 
feated then by Col. G. P. Peale, of 
Springfield. 
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HOUSE AND SENATE CANDIDATES. 

Among the new Democratic candi- 
dates for State Senatorial honors are 
Frank C. Hayman, of Houstonia, Pettis 
County, who wishes to represent the 
Fifteenth District, and James C. Con- 
ran, of New Madrid, Mo. For the 
House of Representatives Alex Smith, 
of Lewis County, who was a candidate 
two years ago, will try to get the nomi- 


nation. 
eb 


OLIVER WANTS TO BE SENATOR. 

Representative S. B. Oliver, a favor- 
ite son of Cape Girardeau County, and 
a statesman of no mean ability, is a 
candidate for the Senate, and probably 
will have to defeat the present incum- 
bent, George T. Lee, for the nomina- 
tion. Mr. Oliver was mentioned as a 
gubernatorial possibility, but he pre- 
ferred the toga of which he felt surer. 
It is said his friends have induced Rep- 
resentative J. T. Wells of Dunklin not 
to seek the Senate this time, so that 
Oliver would have a clear field, except 
as to Senator Lee. The district is Dem- 
ocratic, but Senator Lee nearly lost 
it in the last battle of ballots. His 
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Stamford Odorless Heat-Retaining Gas Heaters. 


SAFE, SANITARY, SIMPLE, SURE. 


ALL ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR GOOD 


1433 Salisbury, ’ 
710 N. Taylor, 1011 Olive 


Greatest Amount of Heat for the Smallest Amount of Gas. 


Prices $250 to $12.50; same principle in all—small investment comfortable returns. In use in most of the offices of 
the superintendents of the different Worid’s Fair buildings. Each and every heater is fitted with the Stamford 
patented-porous heat-retaining clay cylinder, which keeps the heat near the floor, where it is neeeded. 


‘TheFive Backus Stores} 


2229 S. Broadway 
2249 S. Grand. 


GAS GOODs. 





majority was 58. Representative Wells 
will try for renomination. 


OUT FOR COLLECTOR. 
Representative Tickacheck, the Bohe- 
mian spellbinder of South St. Louis, 
and Sheriff Joseph Dickman, are _al- 
ready campaigning for the City Collec- 


torship. 
ah bb 
A small fortune—$5,000o—a fine smoke: 
All for ten cents. Ask your dealer. 
ah eh hb 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN’S NOVEL 
CRUISES 


The Hamburg-American line ‘has es- 
tablished an agency in St. Louis to care 
for its immense patronage from _ the 
Southwest, intends to make its office in 
the Century Building, Ninth and Olive 
streets, one of the most artistically ar- 
rayed in the city. The magnificent mod- 
el of its beautiful ship, the “Fuerst Bis- 
marck,” which occupies a place in the of- 
fice window, has been attracting great 
deal of attention. The model was built 
by the Vulcan Ship Building Company, 
of Stettin, Germany, which constructed 
the original. An idea of the complete- 
ness-of the miniature vessel may be 
gained from the fact that it won first 
prize in an exhibition of such work re- 
cently. It is an exact counterpart of 
the original. It is made of the same ma- 
terials, and even the compasses and an- 
chor chains are installed. The “Fuerst 
Bismarck,” however, is not the Hamburg- 
American’s greatest vessel. It is a 
pigmy beside the “Deutschland,” which 
is 686 feet long, and holder of the East 
and West record for the Atlantic, and 
the record from Hamburg to Italy. 
The Hamburg-American will introduce 
a novelty in cruising September 15, when 
the “Prinzessin Victoria Louise” starts 
on its first trip around the world, leaving 
New York. Leaving San _ Francisco, 
January 26, 1905, it will make a return 
cruise around the globe. Mr. <i. F. 
Dorgelah, for ten years with the New 
York office of the line, and now South- 
western manager of the company, with 
headquarters in St. Louis, has been in- 
teresting a great many persons in these 
and other cruises of the Hamburg- 
American ships. 


A $5,000 cigar for ten cents may mean 
$5,000 in gold for you. Ask your dealer. 


Wife—How many people gaze at my 
new dress! I presume they wonder if 
I’ve been shopping in Paris. 

Husband—More likely they wonder if 
I’ve been robbing a bank.—New Yorker. 

eS a 

Easy money. $5,000 for ten cents. 

Smoke up. Ask your cigar dealer. 


FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR TEN CENTS 


A Golden Opportunit y—Within the Reach of 
Every Resident and Visitor of St. Louis. 


There has been deposited in the National Bank of 
Commerce of St. Louis, the sum of Five Thousand 
Dollars, which amount will be given away next 
October 12th. 

This small fortune will be directly within the grasp 
of every man in and around St. Louis who smokes, 
and indirectly every man, woman and child in the 
city. 

It is but natural and fair to assume that this magnifi- 
cent sum will not given away simply for philan- 
thropic reasons, but the conditions and requirements 
governing its disposal are so easy that it practically 
amounts to a gift. 

The World’s Fair Management has set aside 
October Ith next as Missouri Day, upon which date 
it is expected the people of the grand old State will 
turn os en masse to do honor to the World’s greatest 
exposition. 

‘© estimate the number of paid admissions to the 
Exposition on this day will require considerable 
skill, yet will afford no little interest, inasmuch as the 
sum of Five Thousand Dollars will be paid to the per- 
son making the correct or nearest correct estimate. 
Should there be more than one correct or nearest cor- 
rect estimate, this sum wil] be equally divided between 
the persons making such estimates. 

The conditions governing this contest of skill are 
essentially as follows:— 

The Million Cigar Co., of St. Louis, are placing on 
the market a new brand of J0-cent cigars, known as 
the “‘$5,000-Cigar for Ten Cents,” a piece of 
goods of highest quality, and the equal of any and su- 
perior of many cigars now retailing for ten cents. 

With each and every purchase of a $5,000 Cigar for 
Ten Cents, an official estimate card will be given by 
your dealer, on which card estimates must be made. 
Full instructions as to the manner of making estimates 
will be printed upon these official cards. You have 
only to buy one of these cigars, make your estimate, 
and enjoy your smoke. very time you smoke a 
$5,000 Cigar for Ten Cents you tighten your grip on 
Five Thousand Dollars. 

It must be apparent to any intelligent mind that the 
$5,000 Cigar for Ten Cents will be of superior quality, 
guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction to the smoker, 
or its sale would be limited to the first trial. 

The contest is a method of introducing and adver- 
tising this brand of cigars, adopted by The Million 
Cigar Co., and the aim of the Company, asits name 
implies, is to sell One Million $5,000 Cigars for Ten 
Cen's between now and October Jith next. There- 
fore the cigar must be good, else how could we do it? 

As above stated the sum of Five Thousand Dollars 
is now on deposit, with the distinct stipulation that the 
amount can be drawn only by the person earning it 
according to the rules of the contest, by order of the 
Million Cigar Co., of St. Louis. 

The next time you buy a cigar ask for the $5,000 
Cigar for Ten Cents, and an estimate card will be 
given you, free of charge. Anyone wishing to make 
an estimate without purchasing a $5,000 Cigar for 
Ten Cents may do so by paying 15c for an official 
estimate card. 

It may be a few days before your dealer will have 
these cigars in stock, but an effort will be made to 
place them as rapidly as possible. 

THE MILLION CIGAR COMPANY, 

St. Louis, Mo. 











HOT SPRINGS 
OF ARKANSAS 


The Hot Springs of Arkansas owned and 
endorsed by the United States Government 
for a cure of a score or more of humanills, 
including rheumatism, catarrh, neuralgia 
and nervous troubles. Splendid winter cli- 
mate, two hundred hotels of all grades; 
These springs are best reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections. 
Ask nearest ticket agent for reduced rates 
and other information. 


A copy of No. 5 of the “Four- 
Track Series,” “America’s Winter 
Resorts,” will be sent free to any 
address, on receipt of a two cent 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 














$5,000 for ten cents. Ask your cigar 


dealer. 


# OLYMPIC # 


THIS WEEK. NEXT MONDAY 


F. Ziegfeld presents 
ANNA HELD E. H. SOTHERN 
Management Dan. Froh- 


in Jean Richepin’s pla , 
J “ sal man in the miracle play 


“Mam’selle 
Napoleon’» | The Proud Prince 
Music by Gustav Luders | by Justin HuntlyMcCar- 
Composer o} thy, author of “]f ] were 
The Prince of Pilsen King.” 


Regular Matinee Sat. Reserved seats Thurs 


# CENTURY # 


THIS WEEK, NEXT MONDAY 


Mr. F. C. Whitney GRACE GEORGE 





presents : 
LULU GLASER in her great 
in the Dresden China New York Success 


omic ra 
DOLLY VARDEN 
Regular Matinee Sat. 


PRETTY PEGGY 
Reserved Seats Thurs. 


j e ] Evenings, 15c, 25c, 35e, 50c. 
MPCTIAal 25c Batinges Daily. 2 5¢ 


Sunday Matinee, Feb. 14, and Week, 
Only Fun in Town 


“THE SMART SET” 


60—People—60 
NEXT—‘‘Yon Yonson’’ 


GERMAN THEATER 


““ODEON”’ 
Heinemann & Welb - - - = - 
TO-NIGHT, 


Benefit of Louise Pellman 


“Hofgunst” 

(In favor at Court) 
‘**A Hit on every German Stage.’’ 
NEXT SUNDAY NIGHT, FEB. }4, 


“Der Statstrompeter” 


Only appearance of Olga Doree, 
Famous German Star. 
Mats. Wed., Sat. 


GRAN Good Seats, 25c. 
Night Prices, 15c, 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c. 


Royal Lilliputians 


Next Sunday Mat.—Isabel Irving in The Crisis 


STANDARD 


The Home of Folly. Two Frolics Daily. 











- Managers 








THIS WEEK, NEXT WEEK 


Fred Irwin’s 
Big 
Show 


Stu 


(Fourth Successful Season) 
Leading Local Dramatic Organization 
Now Under Rehearsal: 
“‘UNDER THE RED CROSS”’ 


*“‘DAVID GARRICK’”’ 


Rehearsals at Odeon. Performances at the Pickwick 
atre. 
Need few ambitious, energetic people to-complete 
roster. 
Requirements: Average intelligence and good social 
standing. For membership address, 
ST. LOUIS SKETCH CLUB, 


Care, The Odeon, Grand and Finne 


Rentz 


Santley 
Co. 
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THE STOCK MARKET 

Wall 
grading steadily in the past week 
could be noticed stealthy, persistent liqut- 
bulges. 


street prices have been retro- 


here 
occasional small 
state of affairs in the 
markets, the 


dation on the 
The topsy-turvy 
cotton, grain and coffee 
oriental complications, anxious cunsider- 
ations of the position of the New York 
banks and the probable results of the 
Panama canal payments, all combined to 
instill a wholesome restraint and cau- 
tiousness in speculative operations, and 
more than ever made traders inclined to 
ask the question: Whither are we drift- 
ing? 

Last Saturday’s bank statement  dis- 
closed another though moderate addi- 
tion to the loan item, and a not alto- 
negligible reduction in surplus 
The vital changes in the 


gether 
reserves. 
banking situation effected in the past 
few weeks have caused a slight harden- 
ing of rates for time and call loans. De- 
spite the optimistic assurances emanating 
from Washington, the impression obtains 
Wall street that the canal payments 
cannot be completed without causing 
some kind of a jar in money markets. 
‘That the treasury operations in connec- 
tion with these transactions will create a 
disturbance sufficient to force  liquida- 
tion and a decline in values of exten- 
sive proportions is not very likely. The 
administration may be relied upon to 
be careful in conducting its financial op- 
erations in such a manner as to render 
the possibility of financial disturbances 
of a serious nature exceedingly small. 
War seems to have become a porten- 
tious actuality at last. At this writing, 
Tuesday morning, Japan is reported to 
be hurrying troops to Korea. The abrupt 
termination of diplomatic pourparlers 
a bad effect on European 
bourses, where securities of all kins 
suffered a sharp decline, British consols, 
for instance, dropping to the lowest point 


produced 


on record for almost two generations. 
At Paris, French rentes also made a new 
low level. Russian and Japanese is- 
sues are being thrown on the market in 
prodigious amounts. In one week Jap- 
anese rentes have dropped almost ten 
points. As France is the biggest hold- 
er of Russian bonds, Paris will very 
likely be something of a storm center for 
weeks to come. 

The rise in sterling exchange at New 
York, Paris and Berlin 
strong probability of an approaching 
flow of gold to London. The Bank of 
England will soon be compelled to put 
attract funds 
requirements. 


suggests the 


on the screws, so as to 
sufficient to meet war 


While Japan is taken to be in a fairly 
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comfortable financial there is 


reason to believe that within the 


position, 
every 
course of a few months of hostilities it 
finan- 
market 


will be constrained to apply for 


cial assistance in London, the 
most friendly and most accessible to it. 
on the other hand, will endeav- 
or to secure the necessary funds in Par- 


is and Berlin, the latter center particu- 


Russia, 


larly. 

The monetary complications 
shadowed by the canal payments and a 
long war will necessarily be of determi- 
native bearing upon the course of prices 
on the New York stock exchange. For- 
will be placed in a position 
where they cannot be expected to pur- 
chase American issues to any extent 
They may be forced 
even to sell some of their recntly ac- 
quired holdings of American bonds. 
What the ultimate upshot of the difficult 
situation and course of things may be, 
cannot be foreknown at this juncture. 


fore- 


eigners 


worth mentioning. 


Wars, though of repellent, hideous real- 
ity, constitute perplexing imponderabil- 
ities. 

The bull faction is undoubtedly in a 
tight place, and should be for some time 
to come. An upward movement of re- 
spectable proportions appears utterly im- 
possible under existing and prospective 
conditions. The likelihood that we 
will be given an opportunity to sell large 
quantities of flour and provisions to the 
belligerents in the Orient will hardly 
suffice to rally scored would-be purchas- 
ers. Stocks cannot be “bulled” on a 
factor of that sort. Markets are guided 
and influenced by great issues; mere 
incidents affect particular quarters only. 
The terrrible devastation by fire in Balti- 
more is another factor to be drawn into 
consideration. The enormity of the 
loss in property should make it impos- 
sible for some insurance companies to 
fulfill their contracts without sacrificing 
a large portion of their holdings of in- 
vestment shares and bonds.  Catastro- 
phes of this kind always have accen- 
tuated deleterious effects, at last, tem- 
porarily. 

The resignation of Jno. D. Rockefeller 
from the directorate of the United 
States Steel Corporation must be con- 
sidered of little importance. Among 
professionals, the opinion predominates 
that the Standard Oil interests are, and 
will continue, in control of the big 
Trust. The late, seemingly artificial 
strength in the shares is taken to sug- 
gest the confidence placed by some of 
the largest holders in the reports that 
the financial management of the com- 
pany will hereafter be characterized by 
true Standard Oil aggressiveness, abili- 
ty and 


finesse. These reports appear 
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to be highly colored for effect upon the 
market value of the securities. Too 
much weight must not be attached to the 
fact that the Rockefeller 
heavily interested in if not in complete 
control of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. It will be remembered that 
the same coterie of “eminent” 
was also and still is, reputed to own the 
Amalgamated Copper concern. In fact, 
this company, which is now so odious 


crowd is 


financiers 


to, arid a stench in the nostrils of, thou- 
sands of fleeced and fooled investors 
throughout the country, was originally 
launched upon its stormy and discredita- 
ble career with the Rockefeller standard 
gaily and invitingly fluttering from the 
top of its mast. 

The truly remarkable decision by a 
judge in Montana _ in the legal fight 
waged by the Amalgamated upon the 
Heinze clique proved of dismally short- 
lived advantage to the shares. The ma- 
nipulators encountered a veritable del- 
uge of offerings above 50. Perhaps they, 
themselves, “unloaded” 


thousands upon 


thousands of shares upon receipt of the 
At the present time, the stock is 
again close to 40, and as fickle and fee= 
ble as it ever was since its utter collapse 
of some time ago. The decision itself 
was procurd through sin- 
ister and dishonest influences. The 
whole State of Montana, with all its leg- 
islative and judicial outfit, 
be owned and ruled, body and soul, by 
the conflicting copper “gangs.” It would 
not be surprising if the much-discussed 
decision were soon to be annulled or re- 
versed by a woolsacker occupying a 
higher bench and friendly to the oppos- 
ing or Heinze faction. 

Late railroad returns bear out predic- 
tions recently made in these columns in 
that they are anything but satisfactory to 
bull enthusiasts. The falling away in 
earnings cannot be ascribed entirely to 
unfavorable weather conditions. Offi- 
cials of some of the leading systems 
are not very hopeful over the outlook 
for the current year. They anticipate 
smaller net revenues are not determined 


news. 


undoubtedly 


is known to 











to effect a material reduction in operat- 
ing expenses. The exceptionally fine 
showing made by the Southern Pacific, 
for the month of December, seems to in- 
dicate that the Union Pacific interests, 
who are, as is well known, in control of 
the system, are about to make good their 
recent promises to let up on extraordi- 
nary improvement and to accumulate a 
substantial surplus in the treasury. 
wk 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

L. L. G., Springfield, Mo.—Continen- 
tal Tobacco 4s declining in’ sympathy 
with rest of the market. They are of 
thoroughly speculative character; there- 
fore, cannot be regarded as a safe 
investment. The exact financial condi- 
diton of the company cannot be deter- 
mined by outsiders. Would recommend 
holding off for the nresent. 

Lewis.—Take profits on Peoples’ Gas. 
Keen out of Kansas & Texas preferred. 
No dividend in sight. Yes, would liqui- 
date Atchison preferred. 

H. R., Temple, Tex.—Sell your South- 
ern Railway on first rally. Dividends 
on preferred cannot be regarded as per- 
manent. Surplus rather small and 
company not in proper physical shape. 

C. T. S—Would prefer Mechanics’ 
stock for investment. Might be better 
for you, however, to postpone buying. 
Stock not likely to rise much in near 
Other stock cannot be regarded 
Present price does 


future. 
as a tried property. 
not represent exact value. 
eb 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 

Street railway issues occupied the 
center of the speculative stage in the 
week just passed. In St. Louis Tran- 
sit liquidation was so insistent and heavy 
that the price tumbled from Io to 5. 
‘rom the extreme low point the stock 
rallied to 8. Renewed selling, however, 
of the most urgent character, soon car- 
ried the price back again to 6, at which 
price there seems to be but feeble de- 
mand at this writing. Various were 
the rumors afloat concerning the prop- 
erty. The best explanation of the 
“slump” must, no doubt, be found in the 
involved financial condition of the com- 
pany, and the difficulties which it is ex- 
pected to experience in the taking up 
of loans maturing in March. 

United Railways preferred fully shared 
It is now 
going in good-sized lots of 50% and 
5014. Lower prices seem to be in store 
for it, judging by its late action and 


in the weakness of Transit. 


tendency. The exact value of the 
shares is hard to determine pending the 
reorganization of the system, which now 
seems inevitable. The 4 per cent bonds 
are down to 77 bid. 

In bank and trust company issues there 
is very little doing. Third National is 
offered at 298, Bank of Commerce at 
3011%4, Commonwealth at 260, Mercan- 
tile at 331. For St. Louis Union Trust 
300 is bid, for Germania 224. For Title 
Guaranty 59% is asked; a sale of Io 
shares was made at 60. 

Bonds are steady at slightly lower 
prices. For St. Louis Brewing 6s 94% 
is bid, for Kinloch Telephone 6s 106%, 
and for Missouri-Edison 5s 98% is asked. 

Central Coal & Coke is offered at 
5878, American Central Insurance at 
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RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts 

U. S. Bonds 

Premium on U. S. Bonds 

Other Stocks and Bonds 

Bonds to secure U. S. Deposits. . 
Banking House and Real Estate 
Cash and Sight Exchange 


INTEREST PAID ON TIME 





220, Candy common at 14, the first pre- 
ferred at 91, and the seéond preferred at 
83. 

Money is in fair demand, with interest 
Clearance continue 
to show gains. Sterling exchange is 
higher, being quoted at $4.86%. 

ak oh ob 
Ten cents may get you $5,000, and 
Smoke a 
Ask your 


rates unchanged. 


that would buy a nice home. 
$5,000 cigar for ten cents. 
dealer. 

oh ch abs 

“What did you do yesterday, dear?” 
he asked. 

“Tl had an engagement with my dress- 
maker,” she replied. 

“What are you going to do to-day?” 

“T shall have to go to my dressmak- 
er’s to-day.” 

“Oh. Have you anything on hand 
for to-morrow ?” 

“Let me see? To-morrow’s Thursday, 
isn’t it? Yes, I shall have to be at my 
dressmaker’s to-morrow.’—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

It must be good, or we couldn't do 
it. $5,000 cigar for ten cents. Ask 
your dealer. 


ob aks ol 


The passenger has been lying back in 
his seat, half dozing, for an hour or so, 
when the train slowly pulls into the 


z 
yards at the outskirts of the great city. Hi 


Still in the borderland between sleep 
and waking, the passenger looks from 
the window. His glance falls upon a 
huge freight car on a siding. One look 
at the display of foot-high letters on the 
freight car is enough. 
fumbles in his pocket and yells: 


The passenger 


“Here boy! bring me one o’ those ex- 


$13,986 ,407.88 
2,096 ,000.00 
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10,750,991.06 





$29,006,134.83 
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St. Ann’s Maternity Hospital, 


Centh and O’ Fallon Streets, . 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


This institution is open over fifty years. 
There are private rooms and wards. 
Arrangements can be made for the care of infants. 








ence. 
can have their own physicians. 
For further information apply to 
TELEPHONE : Kinloch D 1595. 
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$t. Louis, Mo. 


Those conducting it have vast experi- 
Terms moderate. Private room patients 
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Art Peper Bouaa | ROEDER’S BOOK STURE 
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MARDI GRAS, 


Low 





FEBRUARY 


round trip rates via Mobile and 


Ohio Railroad to New Orleans and Mo 
tras.”—Judge. bile. 


Ticket Office, 518 Olive street. 


Miss Gaily—Mr. Lumberound seems 
to be lighter on his feet than he was 
when he first began to dance. J/iss Pret- 


tygirl—Yes—and heavier on his part 
Cincinnati Times-S tar. 
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AMATEUR SPORTS 
AMATEUR ATHLETIC WAR. 

There are signs and portents of revolt 
in the Amateur Athletic Union, the gov- 
erning body of amateur athletics of the 
United States, which, if it does not af- 
fect the World’s Fair athletic carnival, 
may play havoc with foot ball and other 
athletic sports next season. ‘There is 
defection in the A. A. U. ranks both 
East and West. An article in a recent 
number of Outing hinted that [astern 
colleges and athletes are tired of the A. 
A. U. regime, but at the indoor athletic 
meet of the Soldiers’ Club of Chicago’s 
First Regiment the other night, it would 
seem that the gauntlet was actually 
thrown down to Walter Liginger, pres- 
ident of the A. A. U., not only by out 
and out opponents, but by at least one 
fellow official of the A. A. U.  Liginger 
has always officiated as referee of the 
Soldiers’ Club games, and his elimina- 
tion from this honor might not in itself 
be considered a causus belli, but when 
Alonzo A. Stagg, Chicago U's. coach 
and football captain, with whom Ligin- 
ger had such an extensive argument as 
to Eckersall’s amateur standing in. foot- 
ball. was chosen for the position, it 
certainly looks as though war is brew- 
ing in the A. A. U. What makes 
things appear even more bellicose is the 
fact that Dr. Herman, an officer of both 


‘the A. A. U. and the Soldiers’ Club, of- 


fered no protest to the substitution of 
Stagg for President Liginger. In short, 
there seems to be a considerable element 
in the A. A. U. striving to down Presi- 
dent Liginger and to force him to take 
up the gage of battle. If he doesn’t 
act soon, it is more than likely that an 
effort will be made to oust him. That 
the Chicagoans, at least, of the Western 
Amateur Athletic contingent are anx- 
ious for war or anything to down Ligin- 
ger is practically admitted, and Stagg is 
the rebel general. He has the sympa- 
thy, too, of some of the large colleges, 
and as Liginger has some few friends, a 
battle for supremacy would prove in- 
teresting, even though it might tempo- 
rarily check the rapidly spreading popu- 
larity of athletic carnivals. Further 
fuel will be added to the flames in the 
near future. There will be another 
and fully as glaring a challenge thrown 
at Liginger, when he holds the A. A. U. 
central division indoor championship 
track meet at Milwaukee. On that oc- 
casion Stagg intends to injure the Mil- 
waukee tournament as much as possible. 
He will hold simultaneously a dual meet 
in Chicago, with Chicago and Illinois 
Universities’ athletes. The outcome of 
the trouble that has now been started 
will be watched with keen interest in all 
parts of the country. 
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BUSY DAYS FOR ATHLETES, 

With two amateur indoor athletic 
meets and a boxing tournament on the 
tapis, local gymnasiums are certainly 
humming nowadays. Never has there 
been such favorable outlook for college 
athletics in St. Louis. The St. Louis 
University meet at the Coliseum next 
month will be the equal of any similar 
affair given in the West. McCully, the 
best half-mile runner in the West, will 
participate in an invitation race against 
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silly O’Flynn of St. Louis and several 
other speedy young men. McCully is 
Illinois University’s star. Eight other 
clever athletes from the Illinois team 
will take part in the St. Louis U. games. 
Manager Martin Delaney expects some 
smashed records, especially in the half- 
mile event, in which McCully will have 
good pacemakers. Rudolph of St. Lovis 
University is developing into a clever 
runner, having had to undergo a com- 
plete change of method under Delaney’s 
instruction. Evans and Lydon are also 
improving in form. The Missouri Ath- 
letic Club’s indoor games, which will 
be held prior to the St. Louis University 
meeting, promise much. It will be the 
club’s first effort, and as there is a great 
deal of good material in its member- 
ship, the events will be closely contested. 
rhe meeting will be held in the gymna- 
sium. As some of the athletes who will 
participate will also appear in the Uni- 
versity contests, the M. A. C. meet may 
be considered a good criterion of what 
to expect at the Coliseum. On the night 
of the M. A. C. meet, February 27, there 
will be held the amateur boxing tourna- 
ment at the Business Men’s Gymnasium 
the first that has taken place in St. ale 


for several years. About forty young 
boxers will take part. 
eb 


RUSHING FAIR'S ATHLETIC BUILDINGS. 

Great progress is making in the erec- 
tion of the Stadium, where the Olympic 
games and other athletic contests will 
be held at the World's Fair, and also 
in the building of the gymnasium, which 


is to be a permanent feature of the 
Washington University. 


Director Sullivan has recently return- 
ed from New York and plans to have 
the track in shape for the college ama- 


teur championships in July. 
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ANY WAY YOU READ IT, 
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NEW SHAKESPEREANA 





reviews of their literature. Conducted by the New 
York Shakespeare Sogiety, whose membership includes 
every distinguished Shakespeare scholar in Europe and 
America. 


IMPERIAL 8vo ILLUSTRATED. PRICE 75 CENTS 
THE COPY, OR $250 THE YEAR IN ADVANCE 
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Ages of Man. 


In childhood, middle life and old age 
there is frequent need of the tonic 
properties that are contained in 
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that the Shakespeare Society of New York, with the 
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men of.the new quarterly, to be named New SHaAxE- 
SPEAREANA.’—Times Saturday Review of Books, 
April 13, I9oI. 

“Diese neue Shakespeare-Zeitschrift ist sehr will- 
kommen.”—Jahrbuch der Deutschen. Shakespeare 
Gesellschaft, 1902. 

“Coming from so dignified and notable a source 
as the New York Shakespeare Society, New SHAKE- 
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purpose and artistic in form.”—New York Dramatic 
Mirror, October 12, 190%: 
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